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We devote this number of the Journal to an exposition of 
the Common School system of Piussia. And in so doing, we 
redeem the promise which we have before made, and for the 
performance of which, we have been pressed by urgent letters 
from friends of school improvement, in various parts of the 
State. Admirable as it is as a system—wisely framed in all 
its details fur the school wants of that kingdom—thorough as 
is the instruction in most particulars which it secures for the 
great mass of the community—universal as are its benefits— 
still we do not present it as a model for our imitation. The 
details of the system were framed for a country where every 
thing emanates from the government, and where all civil and 
social, as well as military life move at the word of command. 
In Prussia every thing is settled, society hasits acknowledged. 
differences of condition and employment, carrying along with 
them acknowledged privileges, which however are gradually 
but surely yielding toa more enlightened public sentiment. Here 
every thing is new and unfixed, and the intense activity of the 
public mind finds scope and fuel in the socia!, commercial and 
political freedom of society, and in the amazing resources of a 
new world. 

Connecticut then cannot expect that. her schools shall be 
adapted tu rear up a particular class for a particular avocation, 
for we have no elass, destined for any particular employment. 

She does not possess that surplus labor which the dense and 
crowded population of Prussia presents, and_which enables 
her to command for a small remuneration, the services of so 
many of her educated young men in her Common Schools.— 
Much less can Connecticut by any compulsory process, or by 
any inducement which’ she is likely to offer, draw the same 
amount of ability into her normal seminaries, or use it after- 
wards at her pleasure in consideration of the education which 
spe had supplied. ; 

Nor can Connecticut, with the present erroneous impres- 
sion of what civil liberty means which could banish from its 
exercise the very element of its priceless value,an understand- 
ing of civil rights and duties, compel by legal penalties, the 
attendance of every child,.at some school private or public.— 
The provision of our Schoo! Law now is quite as preemptory 
as that of Prussia. But we know not otf a single instance 
where it is enforced. Our large towns, and manufactur- 
ing districts, embrace boys and girls who are soon to be elect- 
ors, jurors, citizens, the fathers and the mothers of the State, 
who have never been under the the salutary teachings of the 
school room. And the public officer who should talk of en- 
forcing the Law, would be regarded too often we fear, as an 
inter-meddle in what did not concern him or the community. 
Now the right of the State to enforce parents to educate their 
children, would be denied and resented. And yet they will 
submit to perform military duty or pay their fine—to serve as 
jurors or incur the penalty—to sell their lands and their home- 
stead to make room for the railroad or canal, or else yield to 
an arbitrary apprizal—all this and “much more they will do, 


because the Law enjoins it as a public duty. But to educate 
children, by which society may be shielded from their vice, and 
poverty, and crimes, and be made happy by the correct exer- 
cise of the duties of elector, juror, citizen, is regarded as a duty 
entirely parental, and which the Law cannot make compulsory. 

But we have no occasion for any rigorous enactments. 

We can have a system of education adapted to our wants, 
both “for its ielooneality and its_thoroughness, even though we 
have no class with us without rights, priviliges or liberty. 

We can have well qualified Teachers for our schools, al- 
though there are so many avenues of wealth and ambition open 
to our enterprising young men in our peculiar physical, com- 
mercial and political condition. : 

We can provide for the education, the training of our teach- 
ers, although we cannot compel talent to enter our Normal 
Schools, and rem aia there three years. 

We can bring every child of the State at a suitable age into 
the school room. 

Our system must be adapted to our wants—and to our cir- 
cumstances. Public opinion, which with us is stronger than 
the will of Frederic or Nicholas, need but to utter an enlight- 
ened decree in this matter, and a compulsion stronger than 
penalties, will be on every parent. 

But without dwelling any longer in the way of preface, we 
invite the careful attention of every friend of Common School 
improvement tothe following account of the Prussian System 
of Public Instruction—a system which Gen. Dix in his late 
Report to the N. Y. Legislature, pronounces to be “unrivalled 
in the extent of the provision which it makes for the education 
of the people, the efficiency with which it is administered, and 
the perfection which it has carried into the various departments 
of instruction.” ‘To appreciate this system, however, it ought 
to he studied connectedly, and in detail, as presented in Cou- 
sin’s Report to the French Government, from which this brief 
account Is abridged in the Edinburgh Review. 

In addition to the general view of the whole system, we have 
added a valuable and rare paper, from the publications of the 
Central School Society in England, “on the seminaries for 
school-masters for the working classes of Prussia.” 

We have also given somewhat in detail an account of the 
famous Mormal School at Potsdam, one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom—and added some of the Rules and 
Regulations of the two small Seminaries of Lastadie and of 
Pyritz. 

To show the beautiful results of this system of training tea- 
chers for their blessed hut laborious work, we have added Prof. 
Stowe’s valuable Report “on the course of instruction in the 
Common Schools of Prussia and Wirtemberg.” Prof. Stowe, 
on the occasion of his visitiug Europe, was commissioned by 
the Legislature of Ohio, to inquire into the State of Elementa- 
ry Public Instruction in Europe. On his return he submitted 
the Report, which was printed-and circulated in every school 
district of Ohio. ‘It was afterwards printed by order of the 
Legislatures of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and widely 
distributed. 

We invite the special attention of our readers to this Report. 
The Report is worth the years subscription to the Journal. * 








PRIMARY OR COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION IN 
‘ PRUSSIA, 


The Prussian system of Education consists of three degrees. 1. 
Primary or Elementary instruction, conveyed in schools correspon- 
ding to our common or district schools. 2. Secondary instruction 
communicated in schools called Gymnasia. 3. The highest in- 
struction communicated in the Universities. 

The superintendence of this entire system, is entrusted toa minis- 
ter of State, created by the Jaw of 1819, called the Minister of 
Public Instruction—and embraces every thing which belongs to the 





moral and intellectual advancement of the people. This Minister 
is at the head of a Board or Council, consisting of three sections ;— 
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viz. an ecclesiastical section, composed of thirteen persons, a major- 
ity of whem are clergyman;—a section of medicine composed of 
eight persons, a majority of whom are physicians ;—a section of pub- 
lic instruction, composed of twelve persons, principally laymen.— 
Each of the sections has an establishment of clerks besides the offi. 
cial establishment belonging to the minister. All the members of 
this council are paid. 

To understand the organization of this system, it is necessary to 
explain the territorial division of Prussian, as the one is adapted to 
the other. 

Prussia is divided into ten provinces : viz. East.Prussia, West 
Prussia, Poren, Pomerania, Onandenbury, Sllesia, Saxony, Wepha- 
lia, Cleves and Lower Rhine. Each province is divided into Re- 

encies, or departments, gorresponding to our couuties. Mach 

egency or county is divided into Circles,—not corresponding with 
any territorial division with us, but embracing frequently several 
towns, and numbering usually from thirty to forty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Each circle is divided into what the French call Communes ; 
corresponding nearly to our idea, of ecclesiastical society, but which 
will be better understood with us, if intepreted to mean School Dis- 
trict. ’ 

Each province has its university—each universiry has its authori- 
ties named by itself under the superintendence of an officer appointed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. This office is always entrus- 
ted to a person of importance in the province, and is accompanied 
with a salary. All communications with the Minister and the Uni- 
versity, are carried on through this officer. . 

Every province is under the control of a Supreme President, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the interior, who is at the head of a Board 
called the provincial consistory. All the members of this Board are 
paid, and are appointed by the Minister of Public Instrucjion. The 
provincial consistory, or rather one section of it called the School 
Board, has the management of the Gymnasia, the upper, or higher 
town schools, and the seminaries for teaching masters of the prima- 
ry schools. Attached to this School Board is a body of examiners, 
composed mainly of the professors of the University in the province, 
who examine the pupils before their admission into the University, 
and the candidates for the situation of teachers in the Gymnasia. 

Each Regency has an officer, who is a member of the govern- 
ment or council of each Regency, or county, who is paid, and espe- 
cially charged with the superintendence of the primary, or common 
schools. He is thus connected with the local government, and 
through it with the Minister of the Interior—and directly with the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and is in fact the chief manager and 
superintendent of the primary schools within his limi:s. 

ach Circle has a school inspector, whose authority extends over 
all the schools in the circle, and who corresponds with the inspector 
of the Regency or County—and with the local school officers below 
him. Each Commune has a school inspector, and a School Board— 
and in the larger and city Communes, there is a higher Board com- 
posed of the Magistrates, who havea general supervision over the 
several district committees, 

Having given this brief, but we trust sufficiently intelligible ac- 
count of the general organization of Public Instruction in Prussia— 
and of the place which primary or common School instruction occu- 
pies in the system—we shall give the most interesting provision of 
the Prussian Law as presented in Cousin’s Report, and in other ac- 
counts of it, as far as relates to Primary Education. 


I. Duty of Parents to send their Children to School. 


All parents in Prussia are bound by law to send their children to 
the public elementary schools, or to satisfy the authorities that their 
education is sufficiently provided for at home. This regulationis of 
considerable antiquity; it was confirmed by Frederic the Great in 
1769, and was introduced into the Prussian code in 1794, and finally 
it was adopted in the Jaw of 1819, which forms the basis of the actu- 
al system of Prussia. The obligation in question extends not only to 
parents and guardians, but to all persons who have power cver 
children, such as manufacturers and masters of apprentices, and ap- 

“lies to children of both séxes from their 7th to their 14th year com- 
plete. Twice a year the school committee and the town authorities 
make a list of the children in their district whose parents do not 
provide for their education, and require the attendance of all who are 
within the prescribed age. This attendance is dispensed with, if 
satisfaction is’given that the children will be properly instructed 
elsewhere ; but the parents are nevertheless bound to contribute to 
the school to which their children would naturally belong. Lists of 
attendancé kept by the schoolmaster are delivered every fortnight to 
the school committee. In order to facilitate the regular attendance 
of the children, and not altogether to deprive the parents of their as. 
sistance, the hours of lessons inthe elementary schools are arranged 
in such a manner as to leave the children every day some hours for 
domestic labors. Care is taken to enable poor parents to obey the 
law, by providing their children with books and clothes. “ It is to 
be hoped (says the Jnw,) that facilities’ and assistanee of this kind, 


the moral and religious influence of the clergymen, and the good 





















































authorit’es, will cause the people gradually to appreciate the advan. 
tages of a good elementary education, and will diffuse among young 
persons the desire of obtaining knowledge, which will lead them to 
seek it of their own accord.” 


II. Duty of each town and commune, (or district) to nominate a 
public or common school. 


Every commune, however-small, must maintain an elementary 
school, complete or incomplete ; that is to say, either fulfilling the 
whole complement of instruction prescribed by law, or its most es. 
sential parts. Every town must support burgher schools, (or schools 
of a higher order) one or more, according to its population, 

The first concern is to provide the elementary schools requiredin 
the country. When possible, incomplete schools are everywhere to be 
changed into complete ; and this is imperative where two masters 
are required. ‘Tothis end, the inhabitants of every rural commune 
are, under the direction of the public authorities, constituted into a 
Country-school-union, (or schoo} district.) This union is composed 
of all landed proprietors with or without children, and of all fathers 
of families domiciled within the territory of the commune, with or 
without local property. Every village, with the adjacent farms, 
should have its school union and its school; but in exception to this 
rule, but only as a temporary arfangement, two or more villages 
may unite: if, firstly, one commune be too poorto provide a school ; 
if, secondly, none of the associated villages be distant from the com. 
mon school more than two miles in champaign, and one mile in hilly 
districts ; if, thirdly, there be no intervening swamps or rivers at 
any season difficult of passage ; and, fourthly, if the whele children 
do not exceed a hundred. If a village, by reason of population or 
difference of religion, has already two schools for which it can pro. 
vide, these are not to be united; especially if they belong to differ- 
ent persuasions. Circumstances permitting, separate schools are to 
be encouraged. Mere difference of religion should form no obstacle 
to the formation of a school union; but, in forming such an associa- 
tion of Catholics and Protestants, regard must be had to the numer. 
cial proportion of the inhabitants of each persuasion. The principal 
master should profess the faith of the majority, ithe subordinate mas. 
ter that of the minority.* 

The law having ordained the universal establishment of primary 
schools, goes on to provide for their support. This support consists 
in securing, 1. a suitable salary to the echool-masters and school- 
misstresses and aretiring allowance when unable to discharge their 
functions ; 2. A school-house, with appertainances, well laid out, 
maintained in good order, and properly heated; 3. The furniture, 
books, pictures, instruments, and means requisite for instruction and 
exercise; 4. The aid to be given tonecdy scholars. The first pro. 
vision is solemnly :ecognised as of all the most important. The 
local authorities are enjoined to raise the school-mastei’s salary. as 
high as possible. Though a general rule rating the amount of 
emolument necessarily accruing to the oflice cannot be established 
for the whole monarchy, a minimum, relative to the prosperity of 
each province, is to be fixed, and from time to time reviewed, by the 
provincial consistories. In regard tothe second,—school houses are 
to be in a healthy situation, of sufficient size, well aired, and kept 
with the utmost cleanliness, &c.; hereafter all to be built and re. 
paired in conformity to general models, which the school authorities 
for the province are directed to prepareg@avith an estimate of the ex. 
pense. Attached, must be a garden of suitable size, &c. and appli- 
cable to the instruction of the pupils ; and, where possible, before 
the school-house, a gravelled p'ay-ground, and place for gymnastic 
exercises. The third provision comprises a complement of books 
for the use of master and scholar; according to the degree of the 
school, a collection of maps, and geographical instruments, models 
for drawing and writing, music, &c., instruments_-and collections 
for natural history and mathematics, the apparatus for gym. 
nastic exercises, and, where this is taught, the tools and machines 
requisite for instruction in the varicus trades and occupations of the 
community. In regard to the fourth, if there be no charity school 
speciaily provided, every public school is bound to afford to the poor 
instruction, wholly or impart gratuitous; as likewise the books and 
other necessaries of education. 


The primary schools are mainly maintained at the expense of the 
towns, and of the country school unions. The support of these 





*From the published returns made to the Minister of Public instruction, it 
appears that out of the 12,726,823 the population of the Prussian monarchy in 
1831, there were 2,042,030 between the school ages of 7 and 14. Of these there 
were in actual attendance, 2,021,421, leaving only 21,€09 for children educated at 
home, or in the lower classes of the Gymnasia fitting for the University, or in no 
school whatever. Of this uumber, 21,609 not in attendance on the public schools, 
17,000 were in the Gymnasia, leaving only 4,609 for private schools, or for non- 
attendance any where. 








Now it has been estimated that in the United States, there are over 800,000 
children under 16 and over 4 yearsof age, who are in no sehool whatever. 


advice cf the members of the school committees and the municipal ° 
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schools is of the highest civil obligation. In the towns it can be 
postponed to no other communal want; and in the country all land- 
holders, tenants, fathers of families, must contribute in proportion to 
the rent of their property within the territory of the school union, or 
to the produce of their industry; this either in money or kind. 

In addition to this town or district tax, all children attending 
school are required to pay a certain sum to be fixed by the proper 
committee, except the children of indigent parents, and of those who | 
have several children attending school at the same time. 


Ill. General Objects and different Degrees of primary Education. 


| modern foreign languages are the objects of an accessory study. 


3. Latin to a certain extent. (This, we believe, is not universally 
enforced.) 4. The elements of mathematics, and in particulara 
thorough knowledge of practical arithmetic. 5. Physics, andnatur. 
al history to explain the more important phenomena of nature. 6. 
Geography, and general histury combined ; Prussia, its history,laws, 
and constitution, form the object ofa particular study. 7. The prin. 
ciples of design ; to be taught with the instruction given in physics, 
natural history;and geometry. 8. The penmanship should be watch. 
| ed, and the hand exercised to write with neatness and ease. 9. 


Two degrees of primary instruction are distinguished by the law; | Singing, in order to develop the voice, to afford a knowledge of the 


the elementury schools and the burgher schools. The elementary 
schools propose the development ofthe human faculties, through an 
instruction in those common branches of knoweledge which are in- 
dispensable to every person wich are in schools of a higher order, 
both of town and,country. The burgher schools (Buergerschulen 
Stadtschulen)* carry on the child until he is capable of manifesting 
his inclination for a classical education, or for this or that particular 
profession. The gymnasia continue this education until the youth is 
prepared, either to commence his practical studies in common life, 
or his higher and special scientific studies in the university. 

These different gradations coincide in forming, so to speak, a great 
establishment of national education, one in system, and of which the 
parts, though each accomplishing a special end, are all mutually cor- 
relative. ‘The primary education of which we speak, though divided 
into two degrees, has its peculiar unity and general laws; it admits 
of accommodation, however, to the sex, language, religion, and fu- 
ture destination ofthe pupils. 1. Separate establishments for girls 
should be formed, wherever possible, corresponding to the elemen- 
tary and larger schools for boys. 2. In those provinces ofthe mon. 
archy (asthe Polish) where a foreign language is spoken, besides 
lessons in the native idiom, the children shall receive complete in- 
struction in German, which is also to be employed as the ordinary 
language of the school. 3. Difference of religion in Christian 
schools necessarily determines differences in religious instruction. 
This instruction shall always be accommodated to the spirit and 
doctrines of the persuasion to which the school belongs. But, 
as in every school ofa christian state, the dominant spirit (common 
to all creeds) should be piety, and a profound reverence of the Deity, 
every Christian school may receive the children ofeverysect, The 
masters and superintendents ought to avoid, with scrupulous care, 
every shadow of religious constraint or annoyance. No schools 
should be abused to any purposes of proselytism ; and the children 
ofa worship different from that of the school, shall not be obliged, 
contrary to the wish of their parents or their own, to attend its reli- 
gious instruction and exercises. Special masters of their own per- 
suasion shall nave the care of their religious education; and, should 
it be impossible to have as many masters as confessions, the parents 
should endeavor, with so much the greater solicitude, to discharge 
this duty themselves, if disinclined to allow their children to attend 
the religious lessons of the school. The primitive destination of ev- 
ery school, says the law, is so to train youth that, with a knowledge 
of the relations of manto God, it may foster in them the desire of 
ruling their life by the spirit and principles of Christianity. The 
school shall, therefore, betimes second and complete the first domes- 
tic treining of the child to piety. Prayer and edifying reflections 
shall commence and terminate the day; and the master must beware 
that this moral exercise do never degenerate into a matter of routine. 
Obedience to the laws, loyalty, and patriotism, to be inculcated. No 


humiliating or indecent castigatian allowed ; and corporal punish- | 


ment, in general, to be be applied only in cases of necessity. Schol- 
ars found wholly incorrigible, in order to obviate bad example, to be 
at length dismissed. ‘ihe pupils, as they advance in age, to be em- 
ployed in the maintenance of good erder in the school, and thus be. 
times habituated to regard themselves as active and useful members 
of society. 

The primary education has for its scope the development of the 
different faculties, intellectual and moral, mental and bodily. Every 
complete elementary school neces arily embraces the nine following 
branches: 1. Religion; morality established on the positive truths of 
Christianity ; 2. The German tongue, and in the Polish provinces, the 
vernacular language ; 3. The elements of geometry and general prin. 
ciples of drawing; 4. Calculation and applied arithmetic ; 5. The ele- 
ments of physics, of general history, and of the hietoty of Prussia; 6. 
Singing; 7. Writing ; 8. Gymnastic exercises; 9. The more simple 


manual labors, and some instruction inthe relative country occupa. | 


tions. Every burgher school, or school of a higher order, must teach 
the ten following branches:—1. Religion and morals. 2. The Ger- 
man language, and the vernacular idiom of the province, reading, 
composition, exercises of style, exercises of talent, andthe study o 
the national classics. In the countries of the German tongue, the 





* Called likewise Mittelschulen, middle schools, and Realschulen, real schools ; 
the last, because they are less occupied with the study of languages (/’erbalia) than 
with the Fnowledge of things (Realia.) 


fart, and to enable the scholars to assist in the solemnities of the 


10. Gymnastic exercises accommodated to the age and 
strength ofthe scholar. Such is the minimum of education to be 
afforded by a burgher school. If its means enable it to attempta 
higher instruction, so as to prepare the scholar, destined to a learned 
profession, for an immediate entrance into the gymnasia, the school 
then takes the name of Higher Town School. 

Every pupil, on leaving school, should receive from his masters 
and the committee of superintendence, a certificate of his capacity, 
and of his moral and religious dispositions. These certificates to be 
always produced on approaching the communion, and on entering 
into apprenticeship or service. They are given only at the period 
of departure, and in the burgher schools, as in the gymnasia, they 
form the occasion of a great solemnity. 

Every half year pupils are admitted ; promoted from class to class ; 
and absolved at the conclusion of their studies. 

Books of study to be carefully chosen by the committees, with 
concurrence of the superior authorities, the ecclesiastical being spe- 
cially consulted in regard to those ofa religious nature. Forthe 
Catholic schools, the bishops, in concert with the provincial consist- 
tories, to select the devotional books; and, in case of any difference 
of opinion, the Minister of Public Instruction shall decide. 

“ Schoolmasters are to adopt the methods best accommodated to the 
natural development of the human mind ;—methods which keep the 
intellectual powers in constant, general, and spontaneous exercise, 
and are not limited to the infusion of a mechanical knowledge. The 
committees are to watch over the methods of the master, and to aid 
him by their council ; never to tolerate a vicious method, and to re- 
port to the higher authorities should their admonition be neglected. 
| Parents and guardians have a right to scrutinize the system of edu- 
cation by which their children are taught; and to address theircom- 
plaints to the higher authorities, who are bound to have them care- 
fully investigated. On the other hand, they are bound to co-operate 
with their private influence in aid of the public discipline ; nor is it 
permitted them to withdraw a scholar from any branch of education 
taught in the school as necessary. 

As a national establishment, every school should court the greatest 
publicity. In those for boys, besides the special half yearly exami- 
nations, for the promotion from one class to another, there shall annu- 
ally take place public examinations, in order to exhibit the spirit ofthe 
instruction, and the proficiency of the scholars. On this solemnity, 
the director, or one of the masters, in an official program, is to render 
an account of the condition and progress of the school. In fine,from 
‘time to time, there shall be published a general report of the state of 
education in each province. In schools for females, the examina- 
tions to take place in presence of the parents and masters, without 
any general invitation. 

But if the public instructers are bound to a faithful performance of 
their duties, they have a right, in return, to the gratitude and res- 
| pect due to the zealous laborer in the sacred work of education. The 
school is entitled to claim universal countenance and aid, even from 
those who do not confide to it their children. All public authorities, 


church, 











eachin its sphere, are enjoined to promote the public schools and to 
|lend support to the masters in the exercise of their office, as to any 
lother fuctionaries of the state. In all the communes of the mon. 
jarchy, the clergy ofall Christian persuasions, whether in the church, 
vin their school visitation, or in their sermons on the opening of the 
\classes, shall omit no opportunity of recalling to the schools their 
high mission, and to the people their duties to these establishments. 
| The civil authorities, the clergy, arid the masters, shall every where 
' co-operate in tightening the bonds of respect and attachment between 
'the people and the school ; so that the nation may be more habitua- 
|ted to consider education as a primary condition of civil existence, 
and daily take a deeper interest jn its advancement. 

IV. Teachers of Common Schools, and Seminaries for their 

rh, os Instruction. 7 


The best plans of education can only be carriedinto effect by good 
‘teachers; and the state has done nothing for the instruction of the 


! 


f! le, unless it take care that the schoolmasters have been well 


| peop ; 1 } 
|prepared, are encouraged and guided in their duty of self-govern- 


jment, and finally promoted and recompensed according to their pro- 
gress, or punished in proportion to their faults. 


For the provision of the Prussian Law on this subject, we would 
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refer our readers to the accountof Dr. Julius in our last number— | 
and to a subsequent article in the present number of the Journal, on 
“Seminaries for Schoolmasters in the working classes of Prussia.” 
It is copied from a very valuable publication of the ** Central School 
Society of Education,” of which the Hon. Thomas Wyse, is chair- 
man. We follow up the general account of these Seminaries, by a 
more particular exposition of the large Normal School at Potsdam, 
and the smaller ones of Lastardie and of Pyritz, taken from Cousin’s 
Report. We will insert in this place, however, afew passages from | 
another work. 

It is the duty of the clergy and of the enlightened men to whom the 
superintendence and inspection of schools are confided, to watch over 
the progressive improvement of the masters. In particular, it is in- 
cumbent on the directors and rectors of gymnasia and town schools, 
to take an active interest in the younger masters, to afford them ad- 
vice, and to point out their errors, and to stimulate them to improve 
themselves by attending the lessons of more exverienced teachers, 
by cultivating their society, by forming school conferences or other 
associations of instructors, and by stndying the best works on educa- 
tion. The provincial consistories, ic electing able and zealous mas- 
ters of the pepular schools, should engage them to organize exten. 
sive associations among the schoglmasters of town and country, in 
order to foster the spirit of their calling, and to promote their im- 
provement by regular meetings, by consultations, conversations, 
practical experiments, written essays, the study of particular branch- 
es of instruction, reading in common well chosen works, and hy the 
discussions to which these give rise. The directors of such associa. 
tions merit encouragement and support, in proportion to their appli- 
cation and success, By degrees, every circle isto have a society of 
schoolmasters.* Distinguished masters, and those destined to the 
direction of primary seminaries, should likewise, with the approba- 
tion, or on the sugestion of the minister, be enabled, at the public ex- 
pense, to travel in the interior of the country or abroad, in order'to 
obtain information touching the organization, and wants of the prima- 
ry schools.t 

V. Of the Direction of the Schools of Primary Instruction. 

Such is the internal organization of the primary education. But 
this organization would not work of itself; it requires an external 
force and intelligence to impel at once and guide it—in other words, 
a governing power. 

Communal Authorities—General rule—That as each commune, 
urbau ur rural, has its primary school or schools, so it must have its 
special Superintending School Committee. 

Primary Country Schools—Where the church contributes to their 
support, this committee is composed of the patron and clergyman of 
the parish, of the magistrates of the commune, and of several fathers 
of families, members of the school union; and where all are not of 
one faith, the proportion of the sects among the members of the union 
must be represented by the proportion of the sects among the fathers 
of families in the committee. This committee takes cognizance of 
all that concerns the school, within and without. The pastor, in par- 
ticular, who is the natural inspector of the village school, ought to 
be frequent in his visits, and unremitted in his superintendence of 
the masters. The committees receive all complaints, which they 
transmit to the superior authorities. Their exertions should be es- 
pecially directed to seg that all is conformable to regulation; to 
animate, direct, and council the instructors: and to excite the zeal of 
the inhabitants for education. 

Primary Town Schools——In small towns, where there is only a 
single school, the committees of administration are composed, as 
those of the country; only, if there be two or more clergymen, it is 
the first who regularly belongs to this committee ; to which is also 
added one of the magistrates, and a rerepsentative of the citizens, 

In towns of a middling size, which support several primary 
schools, thee is to be formed, in like manner, a single common ad- 
ministration, except only, that to this council is added a father of a 
family of each school, and a clergyman of each sect, if the schools be 
of different creeds. It will form matter of consideration whether a 
person specially skilled in school affairs should be introduced. 

Large towns are to be divided into districts, each having its su. 
perintending school committee. There shall, however, be a central 





* These associations, among other institutions, are at once cause and effect of the 
pedagogical spirit prevalent throughout the empire,—a spirit which, unfortunately, 
as no parallel in any other country. How large a share of active jutellect is, in 
Germany, occupied with education, "| be estimated from the number of works on 
thatscience which annually appear. Pedagogy forms one of the most extensive 
departments of German literature. Taking the last three years, we find, from 
.Thon’s catalogues, that, in 1830, there were published 501-—in 1831, 452—in 1832, 
526 new works of this class. Of these, twenty wore journals, maintained exclu- 
sively by their natyral circulation. 


t This regulation has proved of the highest advantage. But the Prussian govern- 
ment has done much more. Not only have intelligent schoolmasters been scnt 
abroad to study the institutions of other countries, as those of Graser, Pochiman, 
Pestalozzi; Fellenberg, &c. but almost every foreign educational method of any ce- 
lebrity has been fully and fairly tried by experiment at home. In this way te 


point of superintendence, for all the schoo!s, gymnasia excepted; 
this called the School commission. The school commission is bound 
—to see that the town be provided with the necessary schools—to 
attend to their wants—to administer the general school fund—to take 
care that the regulation prescribed by the law, the minister, or the 
provincial consistories, are duly executed, in regard to school attend. 
ance by the children of rich and poor— to do every thing for the in- 
ternal and external prosperity of the, schools, &c. &c. The district 
committees have each the superintendence of their schools, in subor- 
dination to the school commission. The school commission and dis. 
trict committees to meet in ordinary once amonth. Their presidents 
elected for three years by the members, and confirmed by the consis. 
tory of the province. Decisions, by plurality of voicés; except in 
matters touching the internal economy of the school, which are deter. 
mined by the opinion of the clergymen, and those specially versed in 
educational matters. The committees may call in, to assist in their 
extraordinary general deliberations, the clergy and instructors of the 
district, or a part of them. The school commissions annually address 
detailed reports of the schools under their inspection to the provin- 
cial consistories ; in the small towns, and country communes, this 
report is made through the inspectors of the circle. 

Authorities of the Circle.—Thereis a general superintendence over 
the inferior schools of a circle, as likewise over the commiitees of 
administration of tuese schools, and this superintendence is exer- 
cised by the Inspector of the Circle. The inspector of the circle is 
charged with watching over the internal management of schools, the 
proceedings of the committees, and the conduct of the instructors.— 
The whole school system, indeed, is subjected to their revision and 
superior direction. They must make themselves fully acquainted 
with the state of all the schools, by means of the half yearly reports 
transmitted by the communal committees, by attending the examina- 
tions, by unexpected visits as frequently as may be, and by the sol- 
emn revisions to be made once a year by every inspector in all the 
schools under his jurisdiction. In these revisions, he examines the 
children assembled together ; requires an account of the school ad- 
ministration, internal and external, from the administrative committee; 
receives the complaints and wishes of the members of the school 
union, and takes measures to remedy defects. He transmits a full 
report of the revision to the consistory of the province. The con- 
sistory from'time to time name counsellors from its body to assist at 
the stated, or to make extraordinary, revisions. 

Each inspector receives an annual indemnity for the travelling 
expenses he may incur in the discharge of his duties, the amount to 
be rated by the provincial consistories. Ti:e study of the theory and 
practice of education is made imperative at the University, both on 
Protestant and Catholic students of theology; and no one shall be 
allowed to pass the exarnination for holy orders, unlesg found con- 
versant with all matters requisite for the administration and super. 
intendence of schools. 


VI. Of Private Schools. 


In Prussia all education, but especially the education of the 
people, rests on the public establishments; the intelligence of the 
nation*was too important a concern to be abandoned to chance ; but 
though no dependence is piaced by the State on private schools, 
these institutions are not proscribed, but authorized under the condi- 
tions necessary to obviate ‘all serious detriment to the cause of edu- 
cation. Private instructors must produce satisfactory evidence of 
their moral and religious character; their capacity is ascertained ty 
examination ; and the license which they obtain, specifies what, and 
in what degree, they are found qualified to teach. Neither are pri- 
vate establishments of education exempt from public inspection. 


This is a brief outline of the mechanism of primary education ia 
Prussia, as abridged from Cousin’s admirable work. Before giving 
a more minute account ofthe working of this system, we subjoii 
Cousin’s observations on the law of 1819. 

As a legislative measure, regarding primary instruction, :t is the 
most comprehensive and perfect with which I am acquainted. 

It is, indeed, impossible not to acknowledge its consummate wis- 
dom. No inapplicable general principles; no spirit of system; no 
particular and exclusive views, govern the legislator; he avails 
himself of all the means conducive to his end, even when these 
means differ widely from each other. A king, an absolute king,has 
given this law; an irresponsible minister has counselled or digested 
it; yet no mistaken spirit of centralization or ministerial bureau- 
cracy is betrayed; almost every thing is committed to the authorities 
of the commune, of the department, of the province; with th® minis- 
ter is left only the impulsion and general superintendence. The 
clergy have anample share in the direction ot popular instruction, 
and the fathers of families are likewise consulted in the towns and in 
the villages. In a word, all tho interests naturilly concerned in the 
business, find their place in this organization, and cuncur each in its 
own manner to the common end —the civilization of the people. 





Prussian public education has heen alwaysup to every improvement of the age. 


This Prussian law appears to me, therefore, excellent; but we are 
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not to imagine it the result of one man’s wisdom. Baron von Alten- 
stein, by whom it was digested, is not its author; and it may be said 
to have already existed in a mass of partial ordinances, and in the 
usages and manners of the country. There is not, perhaps, a single 
article of this long law, of which there arc not numerous precedents ; 
and in a notice touching the history of primary education in Prussia, 
in Beckedorff’s Journal, I find enactments of 1728 and 1736, compri- 
sing a large proportion of the regulations enforced by the law of 
1819. The obligation on parents to send their children to school is 
of long standing in Prussia. The extensive interference of the 
Church i1 the education of the people ascends to the origin of Prot- 
estantism, to which it indeed belongs; for it is evident that a revolu- 
tion, accomplished in the, name of liberty of thought, behoved, for its 
town defence and establishment, to work out the mental e nancipa- 
tion of the people, and the diffusisn of education. The law of 1819, 
undoubtedly pitches sufficiently high, what is to be taught in the ele- 
mentary and burgher schools; but if this instruction appear exces 

sive for certain localities, it must be stated that it is already practis- 
ed, and even surpassed, in many others. The boldest measure is 
the establishment of a great seminary for the education of primary 
school-masters in each department; but there were already similar 
establishments in most ofthe ancient provinces of the monarchy. In 
fine, this law did hardly more than distribute uniformly what existed 
previously in Prussia, but throughout the whole of Germany. It is not, | 
therefore, a metaphysical Utopia, arbitrary and artificial, but a mea- 
sure founded on experience and reality. And herein is seen the 
reason whiy it could be carried into effect, and why it has so rapidly 
produced the happiest fruits. Previously assured that it was every 
where practicable, the Prussian minister every where required its | 
execution, leaving the details to the authorities to whom they belong- 
ed, and reserving only to himself the primary movement, the impul- 
sion, and the verification of the whole. This impulsion has been so 





ered by which it could best be transplanted into the schools of Prussia, 
the erection of seminaries for teachers was as it were suggested by the 
g eat success with which the paedagogical and philological seminaries 

cd been crowned. Several young persons inclined to dedicate alltheir 
time and talents to teaching, were sent to the school of Pestalozzi, to 
acquire his method under-his own auspices; and after their return to 
Prussia they were ordered to establish and arrange seminaries for the 
instruction of teachers for the lowerclasses. Some of them are still at 
the head of such institutions. The total influence which these estab- 
lishments are destined to exercise over education is far from having as 
yet taken place; it can never be well estimated until a considerable 
number of years have elapsed; but it has already been enough to justi- 
fy a great portion of the expectations which the government had con- 
ceived respecting them, and to attract the attention of all those who 
wish to promote this great object of internal policy. 

Although thirty years have not yet elapsed since these establish- 
ments were first formed in 1809, their number has already increased to 
about fifty; and it is thought that the number of teachers issuing from 
them annually is sufficient to satisfy the present demand. They are 
not ofequal extent: the number of students in some ofthem amounting 
to upwards of a hundred, while in others they fall short of thirty. The 
general opinion, however, is, that even the largest of them should not 
exceed the number of between seventy andeighty. The number ofthe 
teachers at these schools varies of course with that of the students: 
there are generally from three to six in each school: but, in the larger, 
several assistant teachers are employed for some peculiar branches of 
knowledge. - 

The seminaries are commonly erected in towns of moderate size. In 
great towns the minds of the young men would be too much diverted 
from their studies by the attractions of social life, and it would be im- 
possible for the teachers to watch their moral conduct with the care 
which is requisite. Small townsor villages, on the contrary, would 
exclude them too much from society ; besides, such places are rarely 





steady, this verification so severe, and the communai, departmental, | 
and },rovincial authorities, the School board in the provincial consis- | 
tories, the School-counsellor in each counsel of department, the 
Inspectors in the circles, the Commissions in the towns, and the | 
Committees in the urban and rural communes—all the authorities | 
superintendent of the schools, have exerted a zeal at once so unre. | 
mitted, and so well applied, that at present what the law prescribes | 
is almost every where below what is actually performed For ex- 
ample :—The law commands the establishment in each department, 
ofa great primary Seminary ; and there is now, not only one such in | 
every department, but frequently, likewise, several smaller eubsidia. | 
ry seminaries ;—a result which, in a certain sort, guarantees all 
others; for such establishments can .only fluurish in proportion as | 
the masters whom they prepare find comfortable appointments, and | 
the comfortable appointment of masters says every thing in regard to 
the prosperity of primary instruction. The school masters have | 
been raised to functionaries in the state, and as such have nowright | 


department a fund for the widows and orphans of school-masters, | 
which the law has recommended rather than enforced. 





ON THE SEMINARIES FOR SCHCOL-MASTERS FOR 
THE WORKING CLASSES IN PRUSSIA. 


possessed of libraries, muscums, &c. which are requisite for promoting 
the studies of the student: these the larger towns are generally pussess- 
ed of. 

As the teachers trained up in these establishments are obliged to 
serve the public at once, and not some particular community or institu- 
tion, the Prussian government has thought it expedient to place them, 
in some measure, on the same footing with the universities. The local 
authorities of the places in which they are erccted have no right to in- 


| terfere with their internal arrangement; nor are they subjected to any 


kind of superintendence, as is the case with grammar schools and sim- 
ilar establishments. "The seminaries are placed immediately under the 
provincial government, which is charged with the care of improving 
their external cireumstances, to order changes in their internal ar- 
rangement, to superintend the progress of their labors, to receive pro- 
posals for improvement, and to approve or rejectthem. The latter, of 
course, must previously be communicated to the ministry. 

The most important duty to be performed on the part of government, 


| is that of making choice of the head-master or directors of the semina- 


ries. Knowledge, industry, good sense, and integrity, are not sufficient 
to enable a man to perform with effcet the duties of such a charge: it 
requires a peculiar turn of mind. Deep religious and moral feeling 
must be intimately interwoven with a considerable degree of love for 
the human race, and an ardent desire for promoting its welfare. To 
this, such a person must add a clear idea of the object which is to beob- 
tained by his exertions, and a perfect knowledge of all the means which 
have been devised and tried by experience for that purpose: the latter 


The first step for creating a continual accumulation of rules and | qualities can, of course only be obtained by teaching in the sem- 
practices in teaching was made in Germany by the erection of the} jnaries themselves. The directors are bound to send annually to 


edagogical and philological seminaries. 


With regard to them it Was} government reports upon the state of their institutions, in which 


aid down as a fundamental principle, that those persons who were | they are expressly ordered to insert their opinion of the effects of the 


most distinguished by their acquirements in any branch of knowledze! Jabors of all teachers employed under their auspices ; this renders the 
must also best know how to impart it to others who were to be teach- choice of a director, whenever a vacancy occurs a matter of compara- . 


ers, provided they thems-lves are endowed with good sense anda suffi 
cient knowledge of human nature. 


were united to the superior institutions for erudition. Persons instruct- 
ed here became acquainted with two different manners of teaching a 
branch of knowledge,—that in which they had been instructed a: 
school, and that which had been imparted to them in the seminary ; 
and it was leftto their judgment and good sense, to sele*t whichof them 
Was to be applied in schools, and to what extent. The expectations 
regarding the advantage which would arise from these institutions were 
very great at the time when they were erected, and I think the experi- 
ence bas not fallen far short of them. ‘In all the higher schools in Ger- 
many, the instruction in every branch of knowledge has greatly and 
rapidly improved, to the great advantage of the present and future gen- 
erations. Asa ground tor this assertion, I shall only observe, that 
fifiy years azo there were hardly found more than forty or fifty per- 
sous in the who'e of Germany who were able to prepare a critical ed’- 
tion of a Latin or Greek author, but their number now without doubt 
exc2:ds five hundved. Itmay even be maintained, with a high degree 
of probability, that at least one such person is to be found among the 
teachers of every grammar school. 4 
When the me hod f teaching, introduced by Pestalozzi for the in 
struction of thelowe “'asses, was known, and the means were cons:d- 


| tive ease and safety. Itis now a received principle, that nobody can 


‘ oe oe Such persons were to. be found | be the director of a seminary who has not previously been a teacher in 
chiefly at the universities; in consequence vf which, these seminaries | such an institution for several years. 


Less attention is paid to the 
qualities of the unger-teachers ; but as soon as thedirector observesthat 
one of them is not quite fit for the effective discharge of his duties, he re- 
ports the factto the provincial government, which without loss of time 

| removes him, and re-places him by another person. — 

| ‘The greater number of the students live in the buildings of the insti- 
tution. All of them receive instruction without payment; with re- 
gard to board and lodgings, some are maintained gratuitously, while 

j Others pay a small fixed sem. The original plan was, that all of them 

| should reside within the walls of the establishments; because in this 

| Way not only their moral conduct would be better watched, but habits 
of order and cleanliness would be more effectually acquired. But as 
the buildings are commonly not large enough to receive the whole num- 
ber of the stndents, a few of them are permitted to live’without the walls 
of their seminaries with their parents or relations. ; 

lt is now known throughout Prussia, that all persons desirous of 
sending their sons or relations to a seminary, for the purpose of being 
trained as teachers, must apply to the director by a written request. At 

a ceriain period of the year, commonly in summer, all the aspirants are 

summoned, and undergo a short examination.” Those who evince the 

mest knowledge and talent, and whose moral conduct bears examina~ 
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tion are admitted. But as a space of three years is required for the 
course of instruction to which the students are submitted, one-third only 
of theftotal number leaves the institution each year; and consequently 
one-third only is annually admitted, except in instances where the gov- 
ernment intends increasing the number of students. 

The knowledge required from those who enter the seminaries does 
not extend beyond what is taught in the superior class of elementary 
schools; but as the boys generally leave the schools at the completion 
of their fourteenth yeur, and are not admitted into the seminaries before 
the completion of their sixteenth, they are required to have employed 
the intervening time in such a manner as not to have receded instead of 
advancing in their knowledge. The parents, therefore, generally take 
care to place them, during this period, either with some s -hoolmaster or 
clergyman, who charges himself with advancing them in their knowl- 
edge. ‘Two of the seminaries, that of Bunzlau and the Orphanothropy 
in Koenigsberg, have preparatory schools attached to them ; in which 
the boys intending to enter the seminaries are instructed between the 
fourteenth and sixteenth year. 

in the examination which precedes their admission into the semina- 
ry, the candidates must prove— 

1. That their religious and moral feelings have been aroused, that 
they are acquainted with the internal and external arrangement of the 
Bible, are able to explain its most easy passages, and know the princi- 

al articles of faith and moral commandments; also that they have 
earned by heart passages and hymns. 

2. That they are acquainted with the principal facts of the history of 
their own country, iad know the details of a tew facts of general his- 


tory. 

Pd That they are possessed also of a general knowledge of the geog- 
raphy ofthe world, and a more accurate acquaintance with that of their 
own country. 

4, That they are acquainted with the elements of form, and the most 
simple properties of angles, &c. 

5. That they have acquired a certain facility in mental arithmetic, in 
whole numbers, are acquainted with fractions, and understand the rea- 
sons on which this portion of arithmetic rests. 

6. That they write not only a legible, but a good hand, 

7. That they have been habituated to exercise their powers of thought 
and can express their conceptions with order and perspicuity. 

8. That their written compositions are free from any errors in spel- 
ling, and do not exhibit gross vivlations of grammatical rules. These 


Pr . “* . | 
compositions form a most important and decisive part of the examina- 


tion, because they evince both the talent of the candidate, and the man- 
ner in which he has been accustomed to arrange his ideas,—indeed, the 
value of the instruction which he has received at school. 

9. That they have had some practice im singing from written music, 
and have studied an instruction-book of music; also that they know 
how to play pieces on the piano-forte from the instraction-book. 

10. That they have acquired a general knowledge of the organic 
kingdoms of nature, and are acquainted with the most remarkable 
plants and animals which are to be found in their own country. 


Government has not yet found it expedient to determine by law what | 


portion of knowledge shall be required from those who wish to be ad- 
mitted into one of seminaries. Hence this examination varies insome 
points, according to the views of the directors who are charged with the 
conduct of it. 

At the time of admission into the seminary, the candidate signs an 
obligation to fhe purport that he will accept any situation of schoolmas- 
ter which may be offered to him by the provincial government within 
three years from the time of his quitting the seminary ; and that, inthe 
case of a refusal on his side, he will refund all the expenses the institu- 
tion has been put to on his account, all the benefits he has enjoyed dur- 
ing 2 stay in the seminary, and even a fixed sum for the instruction 
itself. 

Every seminary ought to have a small library, containing the most 
important writings on education, the principal books treating of those 
branches of knowledge which are desirable to be taught in schools, and 


in the manner in which they can be best taught, as,also others which | 


treat such subjects in a more scientific manner and order. Farther, it 
should possess the most common apparatus for experimenis in natural 
philosophy, and a collection of the most necessary mathematical instru- 
ments. geod collection of written music, and another of prints and 
drawings, are also absolutely required ; as likewise an organ and a few 
piano-fortes. It is desirable that, in addition to these, there should be 
added a collection of natural objects, as minerals, stuffed birds, &e. 
Some maps and globes, however, cannot be dispensed with. 

The whole system of instruction in the seminaries is founded on reli- 
gion; not on that kind of religion which displays itself in vain defini- 
tions and reasonings, nor on that which appears under the form of ab- 
ject humility ; but that which is connected with, and as it were grown 
out of, the moral sentiments, and which above all other mental quali- 
ties is able to engender true public spirit and the love of mankind. For 
the purpose of giving firmness to the sentiments which arise from such 
a religion they are supported by religious habits: many practices in the 
seminaries tend tothis point. The regular attendance of the students 
at a place of worship is insisted on. They are not bound to attend the 
parish church to which the seminary belongs, but they must give an ac- 
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count of the sermon which they have heard in the church which they 
have attended. Every Sunday morning a sermon is read in a meeting 
of all the students, and in presence of one ofthe teachers. This isdone 
by one of those students who is to leave the institution at the end of the 
term, and who therefore is exercised in reading a sermon with proprie- 
ty, and in a manner to be easily understood. At the beginning, and 
at the end of this religious act, a few lines are sung accompanied by 
the organ. A quarter of an hour daily, both at the beginning and at 
the conclusion of the instruction, is likewise dedicated to religious ex- 
ercises. A small portion ofa hymn is sung; then a prayer, or ahymn, 
or a passage of the Bible isread; and then again a small portion of a 
hymn is sung. 

‘The conduct, industry, and progress of the students are closely 
watched. Each week a meeting of the teachers takes place, in which 
they confer and concur with regard to the manner in which those who 
do not appear to go on well are to be treated. Every three months 
there is a meeting ofthe teachers for entering their praise or censure in 
a particular book. The result only of their opinions with regard to 
each pupil is taken down, from which the testimonials are afterwards 
made which thé students take with them whenthey leave the institu- 
tion. 

The discipline made use of in these seminaries is strict, but not se- 
vere. It resembles that which is used in social life, which has refer- 
ence to the good opinion of those with whom we are connected and 
have intercourse. ‘The director shows his disapprobation by admoni- 
tion, warning,and rebuke; first privately, then in the meeting of the 
teachers, and lastly in presence of all thestudents. If that fails to pro- 
duce achange, the student is confined to his room, he is deprived of the 
benefits he is in the enjoyment of, and lastly is expelled from the Insti- 


| tution. 


The students remain three years in the institution. The first year 
is employed in perfecting the knowledge which they have brought to 
the seminary when they entered it, and in giving it a better foundation. 
In the secgpd year all the branches of knowledge which are taught in 
schools are carried to such an extent as will give the future school-mas- 
masters a commanding acquaintance with that which they will have to 
teach. The third year is principally occupied in teaching them how 
to impart knowledge in a practical way, for which reason a school is 
connected with each seminary. 

The instruction which is imparted to the studénts during the first 
year of their stay in the institution may at first view appear superflu- 
ous, as commonly little knowledge is added to what they were possesscd 
ofat the time of admission. But if it is borne in mind, that nearly for 
every branch of knowledge a new method of instruction .:as been adopt- 
ed for the lower classes, and that the safest way of disseminating these 
methods is that of imparting them to the future teachers in a practical 
way, it will probably be deemed the most important part of the whole 
course. 

The second year is, as 1 have observed, appropriated exclusively to 
the increase ofthe stock of knowledge of the students. He willalways 
be a bad teacher at the best, whodoes not know more of the matterthan 
just that which he has to teach. The more he knows of the branch of 
knowledge to be imparted, the juster idea is he able to form with regard 
to it,-and the more able is he to judge what is most important to be com- 
municated, and what has only a subordinate value. But here too, the 
extent of knowledge is not so much insisted upon as its intrinsic value. 
Government itself has laid down the principle, that a moderate share of 
sound and well digested knowledge is greatly to be preferred to acquire- 
ments more extensive and more superficial. This principle is strictly 
adhered to by the directors, who all have a conviction that nobody is 
able to impart well any branch of knowledge which he does not well 
understand, and which he has not previously digested. ‘TLey, besides, 
consider this part of the instruction as that in which the students will 
find an excitement to inerease his knowledge when he has left the insti- 
tution, and that his progress will then be slower or quicker in proportion 
as the foundation on which it rests is stronger and firmer. On this prin- 
ciple those of the st_ dents who evince great slowness in their progress 
in some branches of knowledge, for instance in mathematics, are excu- 
sed from the study of it, but are obliged to employ the time in studying 
more profoundly those branches which correspond better with their ca- 
pecities. Such persons are afierwards employed in schools where 
either such knowledge is not imparted, or other teachers are appointed 
to teach it. 

The instruction itself is imparted in a systematic ard scientific man- 
ner, nearly in the same way as it is in the upper classes of the gram- 
mar schools; and the same books are commonly put into the hands of 
the students which are used in these schools. These books are in gen- 
eral so arranged as to constitute as it were a passage from the desultory 
knowledge imparted in the elementary schools, to the strictly scientific 
treatises composed for the use of those who wish to comprehend the 
sciences in their whole extent and in their most minute parts. By the 
use of these school-books, the students acquire a gencral view of the ex- 
tent of human knowlcdge, and become acquainted with the scientific 
manner of treating each branch, 

I now proceed to give a general view of the instruction imparted to 
the students. Religion occupies a conspicuous place. The students are 
instructed according to the tenets of the church of which they are meni- 
bers ; and this is pursued so far, that they are able not only to answer 
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uestions on religious matters, but likewise to state the different Chris- 
tian doctrines in a well-concerted discourse, quoting for every tenet the 
passages in the Bible upon which each is grounded. They farther are 
acquainted with the most prominent events of ecclesiastical history. 
The Bible, both the Old and the New Testament, is read with them, 
partly as a religious exercise, and partly for the purpose of instructing 
them in the best method of explaining the most difficult passages to 
children. When teaching in the seminary school, the students are 
shown how to speak to children on religious subjects, in such a way 
that their conceptions may not only be easily comprehended, but also 
may be so expressed as to affect the minds of the children. 

The study of their native language is attended to with peculiar care, 
as being the most important ofthe instruments by which the students 
will have to perform their labor; the speaking and writing it correctly 
is therefore insisted on with much strictness. For this end the gram- 
matical part of the language is treated with accuracy; and all the re- 
sults of the most modern investigations with regard to the Germanlan- 
guage, which are of a character to admit of practical application, are 
communicated tothem. In order that they may acquire a habit of wri- 
ting with ease, they are also exercised in various kinds of prose compo- 
sition. Another kind of exercise consists in making a discourse, ora 
kind of lecture, first on some subject chosen by themselves, and after- 
wards on one proposed to them. For this exercise they are sometimes 
permitted to prepare themselves; at others they are required to perform 
wtextempore. ‘They are also requested to employ a portion of their 
leisure hours in reading to one another the classical German authors, 
poets as well as prose writers; and in the course of their reading to ex- 
plain those passages which are obscure, contain some illusion, or pre- 
sent any other kind of difficulty. 

Though mathematics, properly speaking, are not taught in the ele- 
mentary schools in the country, but only in those of the towns, they are 
studied to a considerable extent inthe seminaries. Those students who 
show a talent for mathematics go through a regular and complete 
course of the geometry of lines, planes, and solids; as a practical exer- 
cise, they are also instructed in the art of surveying, but withoutthe use 
of artificial instruments. 

Arithmetic, and even algebra, form a conspicuous feature in this 
instruction. The students must acquire a facility in casting up ac- 
counts ofevery description with quidhases and exactness, and gain a 
thorouch acquaintance with the rational principleson which each arith- 
metical operation rests; thus fitting themselves to explain them to their 
pupils with clearness and precision. In this instruction the practice is 
to treat arithmetic first in the abstract, and then to proceed to the appli- 
cation of the operations to practical cases, in order that the students may 
be accustomed toa regular and methodical proceeding. In addition to 
this, they are exercised in casting upaccounts mentally, and whenever 
they evince slowness in performing these operations, they are not 
permitted the use of figures till they huve attained a certain degree of 
facility in calculating without them. The instruction in algebra com- 
wrehends simple equations, with one or more unknown quantities. 
Hee. too, the students are not permitted to write down the equations, 
but must solve them mentally. Besides this, they are instructed in pro- 
portions, the doctrine of progression, the binomial theorem, and pure 
and affected quadratic equations. , ; 

Though natural history has only in later times been introduced into 
the elementary schools, it is intended to carry this branch of knowledge 
to a considerable extent; as well because it affords one of the best 
means of awakening the faculty of observing and giving activity to the 
mind, as on accountof its use in practical life. ‘Ihe students receive, 
therefore, a pretty complete instruction in it, and this in a methodical 
way. A general view of the three kingdoms of nature is first given to 
them, and this is followed up by an enumeration and description of the 
principal products ofeach. ‘Phen those products are selected which 
occur in the Prussian territories, which are described with more mi- 
nute particulars. In this course frequent opportunities offer themselves 
of mentioning the different applications wluch are made of these pro- 
ductions in domestic economy and manufactures, and the less common 
of these applications are noticed withsomedetail. Thus technology is 
united to natural history. In order that the impressions made in the 
course of this instruction may be rendered more permanent; some col- 
lections of mineralogy, of birds, insects, &c. and some good figures of 
animals, &c. are laid before the students. 

Equal attention is also paid to natural philosophy, a branch of 
knowledge which is of longer standing in the grammar schools of Ger- 
many than eny other except the ancient languages and mathematics. 
No other can be more recommended on account of its usefulness, and 
the charms with which it captivates the mind and exciles it to activity. 
But as this branch of knowledge has made so great progress inmodern 
times, that it is impossible to pursue every part of it to any considerable 
extent without persevering in its study a great length of time, the Ger- 
man teachers have thought it expedient to confine their instruction to 
general principles. The students, therefore, obtain only a general view 
of the science and of its principal divisions, that they thus may be ena- 
bled to complete their knowledge at a future time, if they should think it 
advantageous to enter on the minute stuty of any onebranch. That 
this instruction, however, may not merely fill the memory with useless 
notions, the explanation of the principal laws of nature is given with 
properdetail, and illustrated by well adapted experi:rents as far as itis 








possible. The apparatus for such riments is assimpleas it can be 
made, in order that the future school-master may be enabled to explain 
many ofthe natural phenomena by means which the domestic eeOnomy 
of every house affords. Those of the students who show a peculiar 
turn for this kind of study, are instructed in making instruments, such 
as thermometers, or small models of pumps, machines with wheels, &c. 

The instruction in history in the seminaries, differs much more from 
that imparted in grammar schools, than that of many other branches of 
knowledge. Ancient history, which in the schools forms a conspicu- 
ous object, is not taught in a connected and systematic manner. few 
of the most important facts only are communicated to the seminarist. 
The history of the middle ages is treated more extensively, althoughin a 
cursory manner. But modern history is taught in a mo e systematic. 
manner, but even this not in great detail, except as far as it is connected 
with the history of Prussia: but the history of their country is taught 
with considerable minuteness as regards the principal events, with a 
short indication of their effects on the condition of the country and its 
inhabitants. The chief object of this historical instruction is, not the 
accumulation of a great number of historical facts, but the implanting 
such facts as are connected with the life, condition, and occupations of 
the great body of people. For the purpose of bringing this knowledge 
into a closer connexion with life, the students are frequently requested 
to narrate orally a larger or a smaller portion of history, which is indi- 
cated to them; indoing which they have to keep in view some particu- 
lar end or object, and to arrange the matter in a connected and perspicu- 
ous order, 3 

The instruction in mathematical geography, or whatin Engla ‘s 
called the geography of the globe, is not carried to a great extent. It is 
limited to the explanation of those phenomena which result from the 
connextion of the earth with the solar system, and which serve to give 
a just idea ofthe causes ofthe seasons and of climate; together with as 
much as is required for the use of maps. Then follows a general sur- 
vey ofthedivisions of the globe, and a short description of eachofthem. 
In doing this, all the existing political divisions are excluded, in order 
that the characteristic features ofthe surface of the earth may be observ- 
ed more distinctly, and thus better impressed on the mind. Whenthat 
has been effected, the present political divisions are briefly added. After 
which follows the geography of the Prussian monarchy, which is trea- 
ted in much greater detail; and the whole course concludes with the 
description of the province in which the seminary is situated. The lat 
ter, of course, contains many very minute particulars. 

Singing and music constitute a most conspicuous branch of instrue- 
tion in the seminaries. All masters in elementary schools must teach 
singing, because it forms an intregal portion of the church service, and 
it is the custom for the whole congregation to join in the singing witha 
loud voice. This art is taught according to the system of Nageli a 
Swiss, in a methodical manner, begirning with instruction in the prin- 
ciples of time, and then proceeding to the theory ofharmony, &c. Itis 
carried to such an extent, that the students are able to sing easy com~- 
positions at sight. ‘Those who show a talent for music are carriedto a 
much further point, ey in those provinces ofthe monarchy where 
the people evince much taste for music and singing. 

Another reason for the students learning music arises from the fact 
of many situations of school-masters being united with those of organ- 
ists; and in the written testimonials, which are delivered to them on 
their leaving the institution, it is always expressly stated whether they 
are qualified to act in the latter capacity. In order to obtain such a tes- 
timonial, the students must have acquired so much of the art as to be 
able to play at sight any piece of sacred music that may be presented to 
him, and to compose preludes, postludes and interludes ; he must also 
be acquainted with the theory of music, or the thorough bass. The 
students reccive also some instruction in playing the violin, because this 
instrument is the most proper for being used in teaching singing. 

os is not carried to a great extent. The part upon which the 
greatest stress is laid, is that which is connected with the elements of 
mathematics, by the aid of which students are made acquainted with 
the regular and irregular forms which are of most frequent occurrence, 
and learn to drawthem. They are also required to obtain some facili- 
ty in a bay drawings and prints, and in delineating objects from na- 
ture. ‘They receive also some instruction in perspective. ‘Those sem- 
inaries who evince talent not only draw single objects, but also land- 
scapes. 

om instruction is imparted to the students on the structure of the 
human body; and pecutiar care is taken to point out what is conducive 
and what is hurtful to health, with the most simple and approved rem- 
edies. To this instruction is added a short course of psychology, in 
which the chief phenomena of the human mind indicated and explained. 

Though the-Prussian government has not yet thought it expedient 
to determine by law the extent to which each branch of instruction isto 
be carried, it is found that there exists no material difference on this 
point in thedifferent institutions. This arises from two circumstances. 
The directors of the seminaries pay annually a visit to one or two of 
the institutions, which are not attoogreat a distance from them, in or- 
der to see the manner in which the instruetion is carried on, to observe 
the differences bet ween their own practice and that of other masters, and 
to form an estimate of the effects of the different methods. At the same 
time, they notice the subjects that aretaught, and how far they are cone 
ducive to the proposed enc. Thus any useful branch, which has bees 
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commenced in any one institution, rapidly spreads through all: added { students and the teachers of the seminary, in which the scanty experi- 
to which, every change in the subjects of instruction either emanates | ence of the students is — by the more extensive experience of the 
1 


from government, or can only be introduced when the express permis- director and teachers. 


2 such conferences the discussion commonly 


sion of government for so doing has been obtained. Thus all the sem- | turns on the instruction itself, the discipline, the treatment of a class 


inaries are now brought near to one uniform standard, and, eonsequent- 


or division, the character of particular children, their preverse inclina- 


ly, carry their instruction nearly to the same point. | tions, and the most proper means of correcting them. The director 


The third year of the stay of the students in the institution, as alrea- 


commonly takes pains to elicit the opinionsof the students, and encour- 


dy observed, is partly employed in completing their_knowledge, but | ages an open and independent declaration on their side. 


more especially in practising the art of teaching. During their in- | 


That no kind of knowledge may be wanted whichis necessary for 


struction in the first year they are made acquainted in a practical way, | the proper arrangement of a good school, the students are by turn char- 
with the adopted methods for nearly every branch ofknowledge. Inthe | ged with the execution of some minor duties, such as keeping the lists 
same period they receive some instruction in general and special pxda- | of the absentees and other school lists, the receiving the children when 


gie, or the science of teaching. This instruction is not imparted to | 
them by lectures, which they would have difficulty in understanding, 
but by entering into conversation with them. Their attention 1s first 
directed to the general principles and principal objects of education; to 
which afterwards are added the duties of a teacher, not only as a per- 
son who has to teach, but also as one who has to educate the people,— 
who has not less to attend tothe improvement of their moral qualities, 
than to the enlargement of their mental faculties. 

During the second year they have to make a course in the method, 
or the art of teaching. This is done in a more regular way. First, 
the general principles of instruction are explained, and then the manner 
in which they are to be applied to each Franch of knowledge. All sub- 
jects to be taught in elementary schools are taken into consideration; 
and their attention more particularly directed to two objects, viz. the 
manner in which a person may be taught with the best effect, and the 
extent to which instruction is to be carried. This instruction is then fol- 
lowed by observations on the discipline of schools, the order in which 
different branches of knowledge are to be imparted, and the relation in 
which the school-master is placed with regard to his superiors, the in- 
habitants of the parish, the parents of the children, &c. During this 
instruction the students become, by degrees, acquainted with the princi- 
pal books and treatises written on’ methods in general, and on the 
method of every branch of knowledge in particular. These books are 
found in the library of the institution, and every facility is afforded to 





they enter the school before the beginning of the instruction, the exam- 
ining those who are not cleanly, the superintending them on the play- 
ground, &c. 


No student is permitted to remain longer than 3 years in the institu- 


tion, because such a practice would prevent the younger candidates 
from entering. Before the students, leave the institution, they must 
undergo an examination: for this purpose a committee is annually 
formed. It consists of the teachers of the seminary and one or more 
deputies sent by the provincial government. Asthe i 

ly members of the school committee of the provincial government, they 
are thoroughly acquainted with the subject. The object of this exam- 
ination is not merely to ascertain the stock of knowledge acquired by 
the future teachers, but the talents they possess for teaching, and the 
skill they have acquired in communicating to others what they know. 


atter are common- 


In order that the first point may be ascertained, they are submitted 


to a personal examination in all the branches ofknowledge which they 
have been instructed in during their stay in the institution, and make 
|some written compositions. The compositions are made in the pres- 
ence of one of the teachers, and consist commonly,—]. of a catechetical 
essay on a given passage of the Bible or a section of the Catechism; 
2. another essay on some branch of pedagogic and methodic art; 3. 
ofa a on general instruction and some scientific subject; 4. 
of the so 

of sacred music for the organ, with prelude, interlude, and postlude, as 


ution ofsome mathematical probl2ms; and 5. of a composition 


the seminarists for reading them. They are not obliged, by the disci- | well as another to be sung by three ur four voices. 


pline of the seminary, to read them; but means are taken for ascertain- 


The skill which they have acquired in teaching the students is tested 


ing which of the books have been read by them, and with what degree | by theireatechising a division or class in the presence of the committee, 
of attention and interest. Every student, before leaving the institution, | on some of the tenets of religion, and afterwards by instructing it in 
1s bound to deliver to the committee of examination a catalogue of the | some other branch of knowledge. The subjects in which they will 
books treating of the pedagogic or methodic arts which he kas read, to- | have to show their skill is announced to them the day before the opera- 
gether with an abstract of each of them ; which, although short, ought | tion takes place, that they may have sufficient time to prepare duly for 
to be in some manner complete. Nothing is more effective in keeping | their task. 


up the industry and attention ofthe seminarists than this practice. 


According to the issue of this examination, but witha particular ref- 


This theoretic instruction in the art of teaching is terminated in the | erence to the opinion of the director and the other teachers of the semin- 
second year, and is followed in the third year by the practice. Accord- | ary, written testimonials are delivered tothem. In these testimonials 


order that the future teachers of elementary schools may have an oppor- | 
tunity of exercising themselves in the application of what they have | 
been taught. Here they are to learn what they have to do, and how it | 
isto be done. Many ofthese schools are attended by so many child- | 
ren, that they are divided into three classes; while others have only | 
two, and others again only one. When the school is divided intothree | 
classes, the two lower are considered as constituting a country elemen- | 
tary school, and all three together a town elementary scliool. Those | 
students whose progress has not been such as to entitle them to a sit- 
uation in a town school, make their exercises of teaching in thetwo 
lower classes only. 
When the students begin the practice of teaching, they are divided 
into four or five sections: each of these sections, consisting of between 3 
and 6 individuals, has to teach two branches of knowledge at the same 
time for 8 orl10 weeks; and, when the time has elapsed, it takes up two 
other branches. Thus each is exercised in teaching every branch, and 
is commonly 10 or 12 hours weekly employed in teaching. gDuring 
the remainder ofthe school-time they continue themselves to be instruct- 
ed in the more difficult branches of Knowledge by the teachers. 
The arrangement made for practising teaching is as follows: the 
teacher of the seminary, who has to superintend the instruction in any 
articular branch, informs the student first what he has to teach, and 
ow to treat the subject, and, after allowing him some time to consider 
it well, he is directed to begin his work in presence of the teacher, who 
observes him with attention; but unless he conceives the student is 
taking quite the wrong way, does not interrupt him. In that case, he 
supplants him, and shows him how to manage the matter. After the 
lesson, the teacher tells the student his opinion on his teaching, and 
makes some observations. During the instruction, the student who is 
to take up the task when the other passes to another branch of knowl- 
edge, is commonly present, that he may know where to begin his 
work. Besides, there is a journal in the class, in which the labor of 
every hour, the branch of knowledge, and the portion of it which has 
been taught, is registered. This arrangement is intended to prevent the 
omission of any part of instruction. Though the students are, proper- 
ly speaking, the teachers in these schools, the children frequently learn 
more than in common elementary schools; which is indicated by the 
circumstance that, in many places, where there are seminaries, the 
parents give the preference to these schools, and upply for the permis- 
sion of sending their children to them. ; 





During this practice a conference is held once a month between the 


ing to the laws of Prussia, a school is attached to each seminary, in | are specified not only their acquirements in knowledge and their skillin 


teaching, but likewise their moral qualities as far as they may be im- 
ortant with reference to their future profession. When all thesepoints 
oor been considered, the examinunts are divided into three classes,and 
their testimonials are numbered I, If, II!. Those who have acquired 
all the knowledge which is required by the regulations of government, 
and have distinguished themselves in respect of skill and morality, re- 
ceive the testimonials numbered I, and are characterized by the expres- 
sion distinguished. Those who have not acquired such a knowiedge 
in all the branches, but who have proved that they are acquainted with 
the principal subjects,—that is, with religion, language, arithmetic, 
and singing,—receive testimonials numberei II, and characteized by 


the expression good ; sometimes very good, sometimes nearly good. 


Lastly, those who have not acquired a complete knowledge in the above- 


| mentioned branches, but nevertheless have made such progress in some 


of them, thatthey can be employed in less numerous and poorer schools 
receive testimcnials numbered LI, and characterized by the expression 
sufficiently instructed. 


To the above valuable article written Ly W. Wittich, a 
native of Tilsit, Prussia, we add from Cousin a more particu- 
lar account of the Normal School at Potsdam, and the small 
cne at Lastardie and Pyritz. Cousin makes a distinction 
between the Great Normal School and the small ones. The 
latter are almost all private establishments, and are intended as 
nurseries of village school-masters for the poorest distriets.— 
The former train teachers for the elementary schoo!'s, and the 
burher schools—and they are supported by the provinces and 
the State. The burgher schools, or schools of a higher order are 
supported in three fourths of all the towns in the kingdom.— 
For these schools, the best teachers are required, and to train 
such [teachers the great norma! schools are supported. The 
following statement shows the steady improvement in the 
working of this system in one of the most important features: 

In 1819, there were 20,085 schools taught by 21,895 masters and 
mistresses. + 

In 1825, there were 21,623 schools taught by 22,964 masters and 
mistresses. 


In 1811, there were 22,612 schools taught by 27,749 masters and 
mistresses. 
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PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS AT POTSDAM. 


The following account of one of the best primary Normal Schools 
of Prussia, is abridged from the report of M. Stintz, the director of 
the establishment. 

1. Direction and Inspection. 

The normal school and its annexed school are placed under a di- 
rector or principal, subordinate to the royal school board of the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg at Berlin, and to the minister of public instruc- 
tion and ecclsiastical and medical affairs. 

The last named authority lays down the principles to be followed 





at meals, and to make them dainty and gluttonous. The orphans, 
and those whose parents are too poor to send them any thing, are 
exactly those who are the strongest and healthiest. 


The director is almost always present at meals, to be sure of the 


goodness of the food, and to prevent any irregularity in the serving 
up. 


Sick pupils are sent to the infirmary, and are attended by the phy- 


sician or surgeon of the establishment, 


6. Masters. 
There are six masters attached to this establishment in which they 


live, besides the director who instructs in religion, in the principles of 


jn this school, as in all other public schools ; exacts an account of | education, of training, of the art of teaching, and of the methods of 
all important matters, such as the examination of the masters, and study. 


any change in the fundamental plan of the studies ; and receives 
every year, through the medium of the royal school board, a detailed 
report, prepared by the director of the school. 

The school board is charged with the special inspection of the 
normal school: it must watch its progress, and from time to time 
send commissioners to make inquiries on the epot. 
and approves the plan of studies presented every half year, and de- 
cides on all questions submitted to the consistory. 

The director should superintend the whole establishment, observe 


7. Number of Pupils. 
The number of the pupils is fixed by the regulation at from 70 to 


80, and is now 78, of whom 72 live in the establishment; the other 6 
: have obtained a license to remain with their parents in order to les. 
It examines also | son the expense of their maintenance. 


This number is determined not only by the building, but also by 


the wants of the province. Brandenburg contains about 1500 mas. 
terships of primary schools, ia town and country. Supposing that 


and direct the master and servants, make reports to the superior au- | out of a hundred places, two become vacant every year, there wiil 





thorities, carry on the correspondence, &c. 
2. Building. 


be at least 30 masters required for this province ; but these places 
for the most part pay so badly, that they are compelled to be content 


with but moderately qualified masters, who, perhaps, have not been 


The normal school, situated near the canal and the Berlin gate, is | educated at a normal school, and who sometimes follow some trade 


a large edifice two stories high, with a frontage of 127 feet, and 
considerable back buildings, which, joined to the main building, form 
asquare within which is a tolerably spacious court. The whole 


comprehends : ’ : . 
1. A family residence for the director or principal, and another for 


a master; 

2. Three apartments for three unmarried masters ; 

3. An apartment for the steward and his servants, and sufficient 
convenience for household business and stowage ; 

4, A dining room for the pupils, which serve also for the writing 
and drawing class. 

5. An organ room, in which the music lessons are given, the ex- 
aminations takes place, and the morning and evening prayers are 
said ; 

6. Two rooms for the scieatific instruction of the pupils; 

7. Four rooms for the classes of the annexed school ; 

8. Five rooms of different sizes, and two dormitories for the 
pupils ; 

9. Two infirmaries ; 

10. A wash house ; 

11. Two cabinets of natural history ; 

32, Granaries, cellars, wood-houses, &c. 

3. Revenues. 

The annual income of this establishment amounts to $6000, which 
is derived from the state fund and the tuition of the pupils, both of the 
normal school, and the annexed primary model school. 

4. Inventory. 

The establishment contains the following articles ; 

1. Things required in the economy of the house, kitchen utensils, 
tables, forms, &c.; te 

2, Sufficient and suituble furniture, consisting of chests of draw- 
ers, tables, forms, chairs and boxes, for the class of the normal 
school, and the school for practice, and for the masters’ rooms, &c. 
There is also, for the poorer pupils, a certain number of bedsteads 
with bedding ; 

3. A cons-derable library for the masters and pupils, as well as a 
good collection of maps and globes for the teaching of geography ; 
4. A tolerably complete collection of philosophical instruments ; 


5. A collection of minerals, presented to the establishment by 


Councillor Von Turck ; 


6. A collection of stuffed birds, and other objects in natural his- 


tory; ; 
7. The instruments most required in mathematical instruction ; 


| or handicraft. 


If, then, the normal school contains 78 pupils who 
forin three classes one of which quits annually, it will furnish each 
year 26 candidates, which about meets the wants of the country. 


8. What is required of Applicants for Admission. 


Once a year, at Michaelmas, 26 pupils are admitted. Of these 
are required— 

1. Good health and freedom from all bodily infirmity. (Obsta- 
cles to admission would be, exceeding smallness of stature, short- 
sightedness, or a delicate chest ;) 

2. The age of 17 complete; 

3. The evangelical religion ; 

4. A moral and religious spirit, and a conduct hitherto blame. 
less; 

5. A good disposition and talents, amongst which are a good voice 
and a musical ear ; 

6. To be prepared for the studies of the normal school by the cul. 
ture of the heart and mind: to have received a good religious educa- 
tion (which shall include a knowledge of the Bible and biblical histo- 
ty;) to be able to read; to know the grammar ofthe German lan- 
guage, of composition, arithmetic, the principles of singing, the 
piano-forte and violin. 

A written request for admission must be sent to the director, by 
June at the latest, accompanied with— 

1. A certificate of birth and baptism ; 

2. A school certificate, and one of good conduct ; ; 
3. A police certificate, stating the condition of the young man or 
his father, or else a written declaration from the father or guardian, 
stating the time within which he can and will pay the annual sum 
fixed by law; i. e. 48 thaler (6/. 16+.) 

The director enters the petitioners on a list, and in the month of 
June or July invites them, by letter, to present themselves at the 
examination which takes placein July or August. 

The examinationsis conducted partly in writing, and partly viva 
voce. 

Asa means of ascertaining the acquirements of the candidates, 
and of judging of their memory, their style, and their moral disposi- 
tions, an anecdote or parable is related in a clear and detailed man- 
ner, summing up and repeating the principal points, after which they 
produce it in writing, with observations and reflections. 

The oral examination usually includes only religion, reading, 
grammar, logical exercises, and arithmetic. 

They ate also examined in singing, the piano.forte and the 
violin. 

Atter- the examination, the talents and merits of the respective 





8. Complete drawing apparatus ; ' 
9. A very considerabl: collection of music; 


10. A very good organ, a piano forte, seven harpsichords, and | 


many wind and string instruments. 
5. Dome:tic Economy and Maintenance of the Pupils. 


| candidates are conscientiously weighed and compared, in a confer: 
ence ofthe masters. The choice being made, it is submitted to the 
sanction of the royal school board, with a detailed report of the result 
of the examination.®& 

At the end of some weeks the candidates are informed of the de- 





To support about 80 pupils, and to preserve cleanliness inthe{} | 4 , me we : 
a ” ape: * | cision; their admission is announced, or the reasons which prevent 


house, a steward has been appointed, whose duties are specified ina 


contract renewable every year. 


The fod of the pupils is good and wholesome, which is proved by 
the s:ate of their health. Some parents think it needful to send their 


children eatables, or money to purchase them. They are wrong,for 
the children have no such want; on the contrary, so far from being 
advantageous, these presents only serve to take away their appetite 


it stated; with either advice to give up their project entirely, or 
| suggestions relative to their further preparation. 
| ‘The admitted canditate is bound to bring, besides his clothes and 
books, amongst which must be the Bible and the prayer book used in 
| the establishment, halfa dozen shirts, six pair of stockings, a knife 
and fork, and, generally, a bedstead with all requisite bedding. 
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He is also bound to sign, on his entrance, the following engage- 
ment to the director, with the consent of his father or guardian. 


COPY OF THE ENGAGEMENT WITH THE DIRECTOR TO BE SIGNED BY THE 
PUPIL ON HIS ENTRANCE. 


“J, the undersigned, N of N , by these presents, 
bind myself, conformably with the ordinance of the royal minister of 
public instruction, and ecclesiastical and medical affairs, dated Feb. 
Q8th, 1825, with the consent of my father (or guardian) who signs 
this with me,.........+++... to place myself during three 

ears after my leaving the normal school, at the disposal of the 
Ling’s government; and consequently not to subscribe anything con- 
trary to this engagement; or, in such case, to refund to the normal 
school the expenses incurred by the state for my instruction, namely : 

“1. Ten thaler for each half-year passed in the normal school, 
and for the instruction received in this period of time; 

“2. The whole amount of the grants and exhibitions I may have 
received; 

** Potsdam, the &c.” 

The applicant rejected, but not advised to choose another course, 
is summoned to a fresh examination the following year. 

The number of applicants having been for some time past very 
great, the author of this report thinks it his duty to warn parents, 
(especially school-masters,) whose children do not evince talent and 
have not a decided taste for teaching, not to suffer them to lose the 
precious time which they might employ with much more success in 
some other career. 

This respects chiefly the poor youths, who can have no claim to 
the exhibitions, unless they give proofs of an extraordinary capacity, 
from which the state and society may derive a real advantage. 

The normal school is by no means designed for those who are 
unfit for any business, and think, if they can read and write, they 
are capable of becoming school-masters. This notion is so deeply 
rooted, that you hear fathersdeclare with all the simplicity in the 
world—* My son is too delicate to learn a business,” or **I don’t 
know what to make of my son, but I think of getting him into the 
normal school.” We reply to such, that the pupils of the normal 
school must, on the contrary, be sound both in body and mind, and 
able to brave the toils and troubles ofa career as laborious, as it is 
honorable. 

Much neglect unfortunately still exists ona subject which is of 
the highest importance,—the methodical preparation of these young 
men for the calling it is desired they should embrace. 

A false direction is often given to their preliminary studies. A 
young man is believed to be well prepared for the normal school, if 
he have passed the limits of elementary instruction, and if he have ac- 
quired a greater mass of knowledge than other pupils. It frequent- 
ly happens, however, that cand:dates who come strongly recommen- 
ded from school, pass the examination without credit, or are even 
rejected. 

The most immediate and the most important aim of all instruc- 
tion, is to train up and complete the Man; to ennoble his heart and 
character ; to awaken the energies of his soul, and to render him 
not only disposed, but able, to fulfil his duties. In this view alone 
can knowledge and talents profit a man; otherwise, instruction, 
working upon sterile memory and talents purely mechanical, can be 
of no high utility. In order that the teacher, and particularly the mas- 
ter of the primary school, may make his pupils virtuous and enlight- 
ened men, itis necessary he should be so himself. Thus, that the 
education of a normal school, essentially practical, may completely 
succeed, the young candidate must possess nobleness and purity of 
character in the highest possible degree, the hove of the ‘Trae and 
the Beautiful, an active and penetrating mind, the utmost precision | 
and clearness in narration and style. 

Such above all things are the qualities we require of young men. 
If they have reached this state of moral and intellectual advancement 
by the study of history, geography, mathematics, &c., and if they 
have acquired additional knowledge on these various branches, we 
cannot but give them applause ; but, we frankly repeat, we dispense 
with all these acquirements, provided they possess that formal in- 
struction of which we have just spoken, since it is very easy for 
them to obtain in the normal school that material instruction in 
which they are deficient. 

It is nevertheless necessary to have some preliminary notions, 
seeing that the courses at the normal school are often a continuation 
of foregone studies, and that certain branches could not be there 
treated in their whole extent, if they were wholly unknown to the 
young men when they entered. We have already mentioned the 
branches they should be most particularly prepared in; but this sub. | 
ject being of the greatest interest, we shall conclude this chapter | 
with some suggestions on the plan to be followed. 

I. Religion. To awaken and fortify the religious spirit and the 
moral sentiments. For this purpose the histories and parables of the 





of the Bible are necessary. The pupils should be able to explain 
the articles of faith, and the most important duties, as laid down in 
the catechism. Many sentences, whole chapters and parables from 
the Holy Scriptures, hymns and verses, should be known by heart; 
they should be able to give answers on the most interesting points 
of the history of the church and the reformation. 

II. As to general history, there is no need of ite being cirumstan- 
tially or profoundly known; but the young men should be able to 
refer with exactness to those historical facts which may be profitably 
used to form the heart, to exercise and rectify the judgment, to infuse 
a taste for all thatis grand and noble, true and beautiful. 

II. Geometry (the study of forms) combined with elementary 
drawing, the one as a-basis for instruction in writing and drawing, 
and as a preparation for the mathematics, the other to exercise the 
hand, the eye and the taste. 

IV. Writing. The copies by Henrich and Henning only ought 
to be used, which, after long practice, give and preserve a beautiful 
hand, even when writing fast and much. 

V. Logical Exercises. These ought to tend to produce in young 
minds clearness and accuracy of ideas, justness of judgment, and, by 
consequence, precision and facility, in oral and written explanations. 

VI. Reading. When once the pupil can read fiuently, he must 
| be taught to give emphasis to his reading, and to feel what he reads, 
| He should be habituated to recite, and even gradually to analyze the 
| phrases and periods he has just-read, to change the order, and ex. 
press the same idea in different words,—to put, for example, poetry 
into prose, &c. Thus these exercises serve at the same time to 
| teach him to think, andto speak. We advise also that he be made 
to declaim pieces he has learnt by heart. 

VIL. German language and composition. Language should be 
regarded and treated on the one hand as a means of formal instruc- 
| tion,—as practical logic, and on the other as an indispensable object 
| of material instruction. 

VIII. Arithmetic. This does not include either methods of ab- 
struce calenlation or practical arithmetic. Nothing more is required 
of the pupil than to use figures without difficulty, and to calculate in 
his head. 

IX. Singing, piano-forte, violin. The formation of the voice and 
ear. Skill and firmness in producing sounds. Exercises in ele- 
mentary singing. Psalmody. 

For the piano-forte and violin, as much dexterity as can be expect- 
ed. and a good fingering for the former instrument. 

If these suggestions have the effect of inducing a conscientious 
master to train well evena few young candidates, they will have 
attained their object. 

The enumeraticn of a great number of works from which assist. 
ance may be derived, at least facilitates the choice. 


9. Outward condition of the Pupils; and the nature of their con- 
nexion with the Normal School. 


If the young men have no relations at Potsdam who can answer for 
their good conduct and application, they are all, without exception, 
bound to live in the normal school, and to take their food there, pay- 
ing to the director the sum of 12 thuler (1/. 16s.) per quarter. 

Each pupil costs the establishment 100 thaler a year. In paying, 
therefore, the yearly sum of 48 thaler, required by law, he defrays 
only half his expenses. A bursaris entitled to lodging, firing, board, 
candles, andinstruction. A halfbursar pays only 24 thaler a year. 
He has then only to buy his clothes, to pay for his washing, his 
books, paper, pens, ink, and whatever is wanted for music and 
drawing. E P 

With respect to lodging, they are distributed into five large rooms, 
with stoves, appropriated to the pupils; and they live and work, to 
the number of eight, twelve, or sixteen, in one of these rooms, which 
is furnished with tables, chairs, drawers, book-cases, bureaus, and 
piano-fortes. Their beds and chests are put in two dormitories. Each 
sitting-room, each bed-room, has its inspector, chosen from among 
the pupils, who is responsible for its order. It isthe duty of one of 
the pupils belonging to the chamber to arrange and dust the furni- 
ture everyday. Neglect inthe fulfilment of his office is punished 
by the continuance of it. 

So long as the pupils remain at the normal school, and behave 
with propriety, they are exempt from military service. 

All the pupils are bound to pursue the course of the normal school 
for three years; their acquirements and instruction would be incom- 
plete if they did not conform to this regulation. 


10. Education of the —_ by means of Discipline and of 
j nstruction. 

Inthe education of the masters of primary schools the wants of the 
people must be consulted. 

A religious and moral education is the first want of a people.— 
Without this, every other education is not only without real utility, 
but in some respects dangerous. If, on the contrary, religious edu- 
cation has taken firm root, intellectual education will have cemplete 





Bible are very useful. Frequent reading and accurate explanation 
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success, and ought on no account to be withheld from the people 
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since God has endowed them with a!l the faculties for acquiring it, 


To obtain this result, it is not sufficient that the younger men 


and since the cultivation’of all the powers of man, secures to him should see the course gone through under skillful masters, or that 
the means of reaching perfection, and, through that, supreme happi- they should themselves occasionally give lessons to their school- 


ness. - 

To sustain and confirm the religious and moral spirit of our pupils, 
we adopt various means, We take particular care that they go to 
church every Sunday: they are not compelled to attend exclusively 


fellows; they must have taught the children in the annexed school 
for a long time, under’ the direction of the masters of the normal 
school, 
struction for each particular branch, and by teaching each for a cer- 


It is only by familiarizing themselves with the plan of in- 


the parish church of the normal school; but on the Monday they are tain time themselves, that they can acquire the habit of treating it 
required to name the church they went to, and to give an account of with method. 


the sermon. Every Sunday, at 6 o’clock in the morning, one of the 
oldest pupils reads, in turn, a sermon, in the presence of all the 
pupils and one master.- At the beginningand end they sing a verse 


. 11. Annezxed School. 
The annexed school was founded in 1825, and received gratui- 


ofa psalm, accompanied on the organ. A prayer, about ten or fifteen tously from 160 to 170 boys. The higher authorities, in granting 
minutes long, is offered up every morning and night, by one of the | considerable funds for the establishment of this school, have been 
masters. ‘They begin with singing one or two verses; then follows especially impelled by the benevolent desire of securing to the great 


areligious address, or the reading of a chapter from the Bible, and, 
in conclusion, another verse. 

To obtain a moral influence over the pupils, we consider their 
individual position, their wants, and their conduct. Much aid in 
this respect is derived from the weekly conferences of the masters, 
and particularly from the quarterly report (Censur) of the pupils, or 
judgment on the application, progress, and conduct vfeach. This is 
written in a particular book, called the report-book (Censurbuch,) 
and forms the basis of the certificates delivered to the pupils on their 
leaving the establishment; as well as of private advice given at the 
time. 

The means of correction adopted, are, warnings, exhortations, 
reprimands ; at first privately, then at the conference of the masters; 
lastly, before all the pupils. If these means do not suffice, rdcourse 
is had to confinement, to withdrawing the stipendia or exhibitions, 
and in the last resort, to expulsion. But we endeavor, as much as 
possible, to prevent these punishments, by keeping up a friendly inter- 
course with the pupils, bydistinguishing the meritorious, by striving to 


erouse a noble emulation, and to stir up in their hearts the desire of | divisions, each composed of five or six pupils. 
es two subjects only during two months and a half, and then passes 


on to two other subjects; so that each has practical exercise in all 
the matters taught, in succession. 


gaining esteem and respect by irreproachable conduct, 

It is on the interest given to the lessons that especially depends 
the application of study out of class. Certain hours of the day are 
consecrated to private study, and each master by turns takes upon 
himself to see that quietis maintained in the rooms, and that all are 
properly occupied. 


to the same subject at the same hour. 
school. 


mass of poor children in this town the means of instruction, and of 
relieving the town from the charge of their education. 


The town authorities agreed, on their part, to pay the establish- 


ment one thaler and five silber-groschen (3s, 6d.) a year for each 
child. On this condition we supply the children gratuitously with 
the books, slates, &c. which they want. 


The annexed school is a primary school, which is divided into four 


classes, but reckons only three degrees: the second and third clas- 
ses are separated from each other only for the good of the pupils, 
and for the purpose of affording more practice to the young mas- 
ters. 


The first class, with the two above it, forms a good and complete 


elementary school ; while the highest presents a class of a burgher 
school, where the most advanced pupils of the normal school, who 
will probably be one day employed in the town schools, give instruc- 
tion to the cleverest boys of the annexed school. 


The most advanced class of the students of the normal school to 


be employed in the school for practice, is divided into five cwtus, or 


Each division teach. 


As far as possible, all the classes of the school for practice attend 
The master of the normal 


The master of the normal school, who has prepared the 


At the end of each month, the last lesson, whatever the branch of | young masters beforehand, is present during the lesson. He listens, 


instruction, is a recapitulation, in the form of an examination, on the 
subjects treated of in the course of the month, 

As to the branches of knowledge taught, and the course of study, 
the following is the fundamental plan: ’ 

In the first year formal instruction predominates: ‘in the second, 
material instruction; in the third, practical instruction.* The 
pupils having then about ten lessons a week to give in the annexed 
school, (lessons for whichthey must be well prepared,) follow fewer 
courses in the school. 

Our principal aim, in each kind of instruction, is to induce the 
young men to think and judge for themselves. We are opposed to 
all mechanical study and servile transcripts. The masters of our 
primary schools must possess intelligence themselves, in order to 
be able to awaken it in their pupils; otherwise, the state would 
doubtless prefer the less expensive schools of Bell and Lancaster. 

We always begin with the elements, because we are compelled 
to admit, at least at present, pupils whose studies have been neglect- 
ed; and because wé wish to organize the instruction in every branch, 
so as to afford the pupils a model and guide in the lessons which 
they will one day be called upon to give. 

With respect to material instruction, we regard much more the 
solidity, than the extent, of the acquirements. This not only accords 
with the intentions of the higher authorities, but reason itself declares 
that solidity of knowledge alone can enable a master to teach with 
efficacy, and carry forward his own studies with success. Thus, 
young men of delicate health are sometimes exempted from certain 
branches of study, such asthe mathematics, thorough-bass, and 
natural philosophy. 

Gardening is taught in a piece of ground before the Nauen gate ; 
and swimming, in the swimming-school established before the Berlin 
gate, during the proper season, from seven to nine in the evening. 

Practcial instruction we consider of the greatest importance. _ 

All the studies and all the knowledge of our pupils would be fruit. 
less, and the normal school would not fulfil the design of its institu- 
tion, ifthe young teachers were to quit the establishment without 
having already methodically applied what they had learned, and 
— knowing by experience what they have to do, and how to set 

avout it. 





nesses that of his predecessor. 
through the special direction of the whole practical instruction by a 
master of the normal school, the connexion and gradation of the les. 
sons is completely secured. 


observes, and guidés them during the lessons, and afterwards com- 
municates his observations and his opinion of the manner in which the 


lesson was given. 
struction, in which what has been taught is entered after the lesson. 


Each class has a journal for each branch of in- 


As far as possible, the young master who is to give the next lesson,wit- 
By this means, and particularly 


It is requisite that every pupil of the normal school should teach 


all the branches in the lowest class in succession; for the master of 


a primary school, however learned he may be, is ignorant of the most 
indispensable part of his calling, if he cannot teach the elements. 


12. Departure from the Normal School ; Examinations ; 
Certificate and Appointment. : 


The pupils quit the normal school after having pursued the course 
for three years; for the lengthening of their stay would be an obsta- 
cle to the reception of new pupils. 

But they must first go through an examination in writing and viva 
voce, as decreed by the ordinance of the minister of public instruc- 
tion and ecclesiastical and medical affairs of which we give an 
abstract. 

“1. All the pupils of the primary normal schools in the kingdom 
shall go through an examination on leav ng. 

*¢2. The examinations shall be conducted by all the masters of 
the normal school, on all the subjects taught in the house, in the 
presence and under the direction of one or more commissioners 
delegated by the provincial school board. 

«3. Every pupil, before leaving, shall give a probationary lesson, 
to show to what degree he possesses the art of teaching. 

«4, After the examination is over, and exact accounts of the 
pupils leaving are given by the director and all the masters, a certifi- 
cate shall be delivered to each pupil, signed by the director, the 
masters and the commissioners. 

«5. This certificate shall specify the knowledge and talents of 
the pupil; it shall state whether he possesses the art of teaching, 
and whether his moral character renders him fit for the office of 
primary schoolmaster. It shall include, besides, a general opinion 





* Formal instruction, consist of studies calculated to open the mind, and to incut- 


|of his charac:er and attainments, expressed by one of the terms, 


cate on the pupils good methods in every branch, and the feeling of what is the : 
| ‘excellent,’ ‘good,’ ‘passable,’ and answering to the numbers 


true vocation of'a primary teacher. Material instruction, or more positive instruc- 


tion, occupies the second year, in which the pupils go through the special studies 1, 2,3 


of every solid kind, much of which they may never be called upon to teach. Prac- 


ical instruction, or instruction in the art of teaching, occupies the third year. 





; “6, This certificate only gives the pupil a provisional power of 
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receiving an appointment for three years. After that time he must nothing of the gymnastic courses, as Prussia is the classic land of 
undergo anew examination at the normal school. But any pupil those exercises R 
who, on leaving the establishment, obtained number 1, and has, in| What struck me the most was the courses, called in Germany 
the course of the three first years, been teacher in a public school, | Courses of Methodik and Didaktik, as also those designated by the 
shall not have to pass another examination. No others can take a|mame of Padagogik: the two former intended to teach the art of 
situation, except provisionally. | tuition, the latter the more difficult art of moral education. These 
“7, These new examinations shall not take place at the same COUrses are more particularly calculated for the acting masters, who 
time as those of the pupils who are leaving; but, like those, always come back to perfect themselves at the normal school ; for which 
in the presence and under the direction of the commissioners of the reason they are not entered in the table, or prospectus, which exhib. 
school board. | tts only the regular studies of the school. These courses are almost 
«8, In the first examinations the principal object is, to ascertain | always given by the director, who also generally gives the religious 
if the pupils have well understood the Jessons of the normal school, instruction, which here comes in its proper place,—that is, first. 
and learned to apply them; in the last, the only object of inquiry is | I ought to add that all the students of the school at Poisdam had a 
the practical skill of the candidate. mrs happy air, and that their manners were very good. It they 
“9. The result of this new examination shall likewise be express. | brought any rusticity to the school, they had entirely lost it. quitted 
ed ina certificate, appended to the first, and care shall be taken to | the establishment highly satisfied with the students, full of esteem 
specify therein the fitness of the candidate for the profession of for the director, and of respect for a country in which the education 








school-master.” | of the people has reached such a pitch of prosperity. 
For which reason, the pupils on their departure receive a certifi- 
cate, the first page of which describes their talents, character and | SMALL NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


it d the t followin tai t t of the| 
native al tendoadeunis. ene oa The small normal schools differ, generally, froin the large, not 


; . : . ;Only in the number of pupils, which is much smaller, but above all 
Those who have not obtained appointments in the interval between | 4, being nurseries of village school-masters, for the very poorest 
the two examinations, shall present this certificate to the superin. ‘parishes. This is their proper object; this tis which gives them so 
tendents and school inspectors of the places where they live, and, on peculiar a character, so profuund a utility. The great schools, it is 
leaving that place, shall demand a certificate of conduct, which they true, furnish masters for the country as well as for the towns; and 
shall produce at the time of the second examination. Those who | their pupils—those at least who receive the stipendia, or exhibi. 
have been in situations during the three first years, shall produce tions,—are for many years at the disposal of the government, which 
certificates from their immediate ——— sends them where it likes; a right which, from the well known 
Allthe pupils cannot be appointed immediately on their leaving rigor of the Prussian government in making all public servants work, 
the school: but a great wuniber of them are proposed by the director | we may be sure it exercises. But in every country there are par- 
for vacant places, and are sought after by the royal government, by ishes so poor, that one would hesitate to send a school-master of 
superintendents, magistrates, &c.; so that at the end of a year we any eminence to live in them; and yet it is precisely these misera. 
may calculate that they are all established. | ble villages which stand in the greatest need of instruction to improve 
I can answer for the perfect fidelity of this description of the their condition. This need, then, the small normal schools are des. 
, normal school of Potsdam ; and in the long visit and minute investi- | tined to supply. They labor for these poor and backward villages. 
gation of this great establishment which I made in person, I came | T° this their whole organization, their studies, their discipline, are 
to the conviction that the representation I have now submitted to you, | to be directed. Unquestionably, the great normal schools of Prussia 
Sir, and which was drawn up in 1826, was, in 1831, below the |are entitled to the highest respect; but never can there be venera- 
reality. tion enough for these humb!/e laborers in the field of public instruc- 
I saw this scheme in action. The spirit which dictated the ar- | tion, who, as I have said, seek obscurity rather than fame; who de- 
rangement and distribution of the tuition is excellent, and equa'ly erage pr se ath cg rey! ny 1 ep _ ” — 
pervades all the details. The normal course, which occupies three | wh a A pancetta riches, since they ry or the poss - one ; = 
sain ia eomgans’, = the first a ete poe ngtieg open je ot a caghed te all caciusinteet candies. Shem ones 
the mind, and to inculcate on the pupils good methods in ever " ‘ : aa hse 
branch, and the feeling of what is the true vocation of a oP wef weed —s and they = infinite good. Nothing is easier to 
teacher. This is what is called the formal instruction, in opposition | ©t#!!88,—but on one condition, that we find directors and pupils 
to the material or more positive instruction-of the second year, in es aged the aa disinterested, and, what is more, the most ob- 
which the pupils go through special studies of a very solid kind, and peers 0 i : b » reliai “ree ~— p= apa — yo = 
learn considerably more than they will generally be called upon live f a —< ga nig ay " a k pugpenaiecapee nen toed 
toteach. The third year is entirely practical, and is devoted to th OF te ‘sean Oa an ene Seer Ene Gee cok: sgyeemnte 
learning the art ofteaching. This is precisely the plan which I take |‘"€™m, must keep their eyes steadfastly fixed on Heaven; that —* 
credit to myself for having followed in the organization of the studies an or tye mnengese: od to those who have no other. And, accordingly, 
of - — a ne Yon — — r ~ —e mas- | einige pon acreage se Sl y rane eee os eee st tar 
‘ $. m gion, ’ 
ig third pie so Reon ign ogg of thé rev scale: nt pe |or men of singular virtue, fervent in the cause of popular education. 
pupils are already regarded as masters. In this view there is a pri- creme humble institutions, every thing breathes Christian charity, 
*mary school annexed to the normal school, in which the students, in | 2740r for the good of the people, and poverty. M¥hall lay before you 
their third year, give lessons, under the superintendence of the |® description of two ;—one hidden in a suburb of Stettin, and the oth- 
mas‘ers of the normal school. The children who attend this primary st ot — . Pyritz in ye ma ana < 
Tear Care I Peep ee divided, aoe teen aat 19") | maatase for the batgher achesle, or oghocle of © higher order. "As 
ay a-; there are 170. eyare divided, according to their prog. ‘S, : g . 
a into four classes, which are taught by the pred or As end aco pony yan Bernhardt, school councillor ‘Schulrath) in the 
twen‘y students, or apprentice masters, in the’r third year, with all |COUNCI! © y ae dar was the more — struck by the 
_the ardor of youth and of a new vocation. I was present at several peered . gm Pie psp Ag the country schools. He 
0” these lessons, which were extremely wel! given. A masterofthe | 'OU" o a small normal school for this sole purpose, and placed it 
normal school frequently attends one of the classes, and, when the |"t i” the town, but in a suburb catled Lastadie; he laid down regu. 
Jesson is finished, makes observations to the young masters, and a for its government, which I annex nearly entire. 





gives them practical lessons, by which they can immediately profit. Small Primary Normal School of Lastadie, near Stettin. 
As appears from the prospectus, the musical instruction iscarried| 1. This school is specially designed for poor young men who 

to a very high point. There are few students who have not a violin, | intend to become country school-masters, and who may, in case of 
and many of them leave the school very good organists and piano. | need, gain a part of their subsistence by the labor of their hands. 
forte players. Singing is particularly cultivated. ‘The course of; 2. Nothing is taught here but those things necessary for small and 
instruction embraces not only a little botany, mineralogy, physical poor country parishes, which require school-masters who are Chris- 
science, natural history, and zoology, but exercises in psychology | tians and useful men, and can afford them buta very slender recom- 
and logic, which tend to give the young men the philosophy of that | pense for their toils. 
portion of popular education intrusted to their care. I was present! 3. This school is intended to be a Christian School, founded in the 
at several lessons; among others, offle on history and chronology, in | Spirit of the Gospel. It aspires only to resemble a village household 
which, out of courtesy to me, the pupils were interrogated on the | of the simplest kind, and to unite all its members into one family.— 
history of France, particularly during the reigns of Charles IX., and | To this end, all the pupils inhabit the same housg, and eat at the 

_ Henry III, and Henry 1V.,—a period of which protestantism is so | same table with the masters. 

important a feature. The young men answered extremely well,and| 4. The young men who will be admitted in preference, are such a8 

seein-d perfectly familiar with the dates and leading facts. I say jare born and bred in the country; whe know the elements of what 
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ought to be taught in a good country schodl; who have a sound 
straightforward understanding, and a kindly cheerful temper. If, 
withal, they know any handicraft, or understand gardening, they 
w ll find opportunities for practice and improvement in it in odd 
hours. 

5. The school of Lastadie neither can nor will enter into any com- 
petition with the great normal schools completely organized; on the 
contrary, it will strive always to keep itself within the narrow limits 
assigned to it. : 

6. The utmost simplicity ought to- prevail in all the habits of the 
school, wnd if possible, manual labor should be combined with those 
studies which are the main object, and which ought to occupy the 
greater portion of the time. 

7. The course of instruction is designed to teach young people to 
reflect, and by exercising them in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
singing, to put it in their power.to instruct themselves, and to form 
their own minds. For the humblest peasant ought to be taught to 
think. 

8. The instruction ought to have a direct connexion with the vo- 
cation of the students, and to include only the most essential part of 
the instruction given in the great normal schools. 

9. The objects of instruction are, religion, the German language, 

ading, writing, arithmetic, and singing. To these are joined the | 
first elements of geometry, easy lessons in natural history narratives | 
drawn from the national history, (particularly that of Pomerania, ) and | 
geographical descriptions. The principal object, and the foundation 
of all education, is religion, as learned from history and the Bible.— | 
The school of Lastadie will also strive to excite and cherish in its 
pupils a love of nature, and to that end will cultivate a taste for gar. 
dening and planting. ; 

10. In treating of all these subjects, the pupils must be trained to 
speak in pure and accurate language; for after the knowledge of 
religion and of nature, there is nothing of which the children of 
peasants stand so much in need, as to learn to express what they 
know with simplicity, truth, and accuracy. ¥ 

1l. The students know enough, when they speak, read and write 
well; when they can produce a good composition in the German 
tongue; when they can calculate with facility and with reflection, 
and when they sing well; they know enough, when they are thor- 
oughly versed in thé Bible, when they possess the most essential 








notions of the system of that universe which they have constantly be. | 


fore their cyes, of that nature in the midst of which they live: they 
have attained. much, when they are Christian, rational, and virtuous 
men, 

12. The period of study is fixed at two years. The first year the 
pupils learn what they are hereafter to teach to others, besides 
which, they assist at the lessons the masters give to the children of 
te school annexed tu this small normal school. In the second year 
the future teacher appears more distinctly, and from that time every 
thing is more and more applied to practice. They continue the whole 
year to practice teaching, and at the end they receive a set of rules, 
short and easy to understand, for the management of a school of 
poor country children. 

13. To the school of Lastadie is joined a school of poor children, 
in which the young men have an opportunity of going over what they 
have learned, by teaching it to others, and of exercising themselves 
in tuition accord:ng to a fixed plan. 

14, The number of pupils is fixed at twelve. The pecuniary as- 
sistance they receive will depend on circumstances. The instruc- 
tion ig gratuitous. Six pupils inhabit each room. The master lives 
on same floor. 
—— Servants are not wanted. The pupils do the work of the 

ouse. 

15. The daily lessons begin and end with prayers and psalmody. 
So long as the true spirit of Christianity—faith quickened by charity 
—shall pervade the establishment, and fii] the hearts of masters and 
of pupils, the school will be Christian, and will form Christian 
teachers. 

16. It will not, therefore, be necessary to lay down minute regula- 
tions; but practical moral training must be combined as much as 
possible with instruction. 

17. Whoever wishes to be admitted into this establishment, must 
not be under eighteen, nor above twenty years of age. He must 
bring the certificates of his pastor, of the authorities of his parish, 
and of the physician of the circle, as to his previous cunduct and the 
state of his health. 
knowledge as to be acquired ina well conducted country school, 
on Biblical history, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing. 

18. There is no public examination. The examination on quitting 
is likewise conducted by the school-councillors of the departnfent, 
and the certificates of capacity are founded on this examinatiqn, ac- 
cording to the gradations 1, 2, 3, and are delivered by the depart. 
mental authorities. 

19. As to the placing of the pupils, it is desirable that they should 





They take their simple but wholesome meals | 


ally acquire the necessary experience and confidence, and may be- 
come well acquainted with children, and with the inhabitants of 
villages. . 

20. Particular attention is paid to singing and to horticulture, as 
means of ennobling and animating the public worship of God, and 
the general course of a country life ; of — the pupils with an 
agreeable recreation, and at the same time a useful occupation. 

21. All the students attend Divine service in the church of Lasta. 
die, on Sundays. 

22. The vacations must not exceed four weeks, for the whole 
year. They are at Easter, in the Autumn, and at Christmas. 

23. The establishment has no other revenues than what it owes 
to the bounty of the state. 

May this establishment, (concludes Mr. Bernhardt,) which owes 
its existence to such fervent charity, not be deprived of that blessing 
without which it can do nothing. : 

Assuredly, there is not a virtuous heart which does not unite its 
prayers with those of the worthy and benevolent counsellor. 

Extract from the Rules of the small Normal School of Pyritz, in 

Pomerania. j 

1. The purpose of this endowment is, to give to every pupil the 
training and instruction suitable for a good and useful country school 
master ; this, however, can only be done by the union of Christian 
piety with a fundamental knowledge of his vocation, and with good 
conduct in the household and in the school. 

2. Piety is known— 

By purity of manners ; 

By sincerity in word and deed; 

By love of God-and of his word ; 

By love of our neighbor ; 

By willing obedience to superiors and masters ; 

By brotherly harmony among the pupils; _ 

By active participation in the pious exercises of the house and of 
public worship ; : 

By respect for the government and laws, by unshaken fidelity to 
our country, by uprightness of heart and of conduct. 

3. A thorough knowledge of the duties of a teacher are acquired— 

By long study of the principles and elements; — ; 

By learning what is necessary and really useful in that vocation ; 

By habits of reflection and of voluntary labor ; 

By constant application to lessons ; 

By incessant repetition and practice ; we 

By regular industry and well ordered activity, according to this 

commandment, ‘ Pray and work.’” ° 

4. Good conduct in the house and the school requires— 

A good distribution and employment oftime; 

Inflexible order, even in what appears petty and insignificant ; 

Silence in hours of study and work ; 

Quietness in the general demeanor ; 

Care and punctuality in the completion of all works commanded ; 

Decent manners towards every person, and in every place ; 

Decorum at meals; 

Respect for the property of the school and for all property of others; 

The utmost caution with regard to fire and light ; 

Cleanliness of person and of clothing; 

Simplicity.in dress, and in the manner of living. 
* * * * * * 

5. The order of the day is as follows :— 

In winter at five, in summer at half past four in the morning, at a 

| given signal, all the pupils must rise, make their beds, and dress. 

Half an hour after rising, that is, half past five in winter, and five 
in summer, all the pupils must be assembled in the school-room. 
The assistant first pronounces the morning benediction, and each pupil 
then occupies himself in silence till six. If any repetitions stand over 
from the preceding day,they must be heardnow. Afterthis, breakfas*. 

In winter, as well as in summer, the lessons begin at six o’clock, 
and last till a quarter before eight. Thenthe students go with their 
master to the children’s school, attached to the normal school, where 
they remain till ten, either listening, or assisting in small classes; 
some teaching, or they may be employed in their own studies at home. 

To these employments succeeds an hour of recreation, and then 
an hour’s lesson in the establishment. 

At noon, the students assemble in the master’s room, where they 
find a frugal but wholesome meal, consisting of vegetables, meat and 
fish, at the rate of two thaler (six shillings) a month, 


He must, moreover, have such preliminary y. The time which remains, ti!l one o’clock, may be passed in music, 
g 


ardening and walking. 

In the afternoon, from one till three, while the master is teaching 
in the town school, the pupils accompany him, as in the morning.— 
From three till five, lessons. 

The succeeding hours, from five till seven, are, according to the 
seasons, employed in bodily exercises, or inthe school roomin quiet 
occupations. At seven they assemble at a simpls cold supper. , 

From seven to eight they practice singing and the violin; then rep. 





work some years as assistant masters, in order that they may gradu- 





ctitions or silent study till ten, when all go to bed. 
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Two afternoons of each week are free, and are usually spent in | magnitudes and measures; 8. Singing, and science of vocal and in, 
long walks. The time from four to six, or from six to seven, is de- | strumental music. 
voted to the practice of music? |“ IV. Fourth part, of two years, including children from twelve to 
On Sundays or holidays all the pupils must attend divine service | fourteen years old—six principal branches, namely: 
in the church of the town, and assist in the choir. The remainder; 1. Religious Instruction in the religious observation of nature ; the 
ofthese days may be passed by every one as he pleases: in the | life and discourses of Jesus Christ; the history of the Christian reli. 





























course of the morning, however, the students must write down the | 


heads of the sermon, (the text, the.main subject, the distribution,) 
and in the evening must give an account of the manner in which they 
have spent the day. 

Every evening, as well as on the mornings of Sundays and holi- 
days, a portion of time is spent in meditation in common. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF PRUSSIA AND WIRTEMBERG. 


' The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children 
from the ages of 6 till 14; and it is divided into four parts of 2 years 
each. Itis a first principle that the children be well accommodated 
as to house and furniture. The schoolroom must be well constructed, 
the seats convenient, and the scholars made comfortable and kept 
interested. The younger pupils are kept at school but 4 hoursin the 
day, 2 inthe morning and2 inthe evening, with a recess at the 
close of each hour. The older, 6 hours, broken by recess as often 
as isnecessary. Most of the schoolhouses have a bathing place, a 
garden, and a mechanic’s shop attached to them, to promote the 
cleanliness and health of the children to aid in mechanical and agri- 
cultural instruction. It will be seen by the schedule which follows, 


gion in connexion with the contemporary civil history, and the doc. 
trines of Christianity; 2. Knowledge of the world and of mankind, 
including civil society, elements of law, agriculture, mechanic arts, 
manufactures, &c.; 3. Language, and exercises in composition; 4, 
Application of arithmetic and the mathematics to the business of 
life, including surveying and civil engineering; 5. Elements of 
drawing; 6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music. 

We subjoin a few specimens on the mode of teaching under sever. 
al of the above divisions. 

I. First part—Children from siz to eight yeare of age. 

‘1. Conversation between the teachers and pupils, intended to ex- 
| ercise the powers of observation and expression. 

The teacher brings the children around him, and engages them in 
familiar conversation with himself. He generally addresses them all 
| together, and they all reply simultaneonsly ; but, whenever neces. 
| sary, he addresses an individual, and requ#res the individual to an: 
sweralone. He first directs their attention to the different objects in 
the schoolroom, their position, form, color, size, materials ef which 
they are made, &c., and requires precise and accurate descriptions. 
He then requires them to notice the various objects that meet their 
eye in the way to their respective homes ; and a description ofthese 
objects, and the circumstances under which they saw them, will 









































that a vast amount 6f instruction is given during these 8 years; and | form the subject of the next morning’s lesson, Then the house in 
lest it should seem that so many branches must confuse the young | which they live, the shop in which their father works; the garden 
mind, and that they must necessarily be but partially taught, I will! in which they walk, &c., will he the subject of the successive les- 
say in the outset, that the industry, skill, and energy of teachers reg-| sons; and in this way, for six months or a year, the children are 
ularly trained to their business, and depending entirely upon it; the taught to study things, to use their own powers of observation, and 
modes of teaching ; the habit of always finishing whatever is begun ;| speak with readiness and accuracy before books are put into their 
the perfect method which is preserved; the entire punctuality and | hands atall. A few specimens will make the nature and utility of 
regularity of attendance on the part of the scholars; and other things | this mode of teaching perfectly obvious. 
of this kind, facilitate a rapidity and ¢xactness of acquisition and dis- | In a school in Berlin a boy has assigned him for a lesson a des. 
cipline, which may well seem incredible to those who have never | cription of the remarkable objects in certain directions from the 
beheld it. ¢ | schoolhouse, which is situated in Little Cathedral-street. He pro- 
_The greatest care is taken that acquisition does not go beyond | ceeds as follows; ** When I come out of the school-house into Little 
discipline ; and that the taxation of mind be kept entirely and clearly | Cathedral-street and turn to the right, I soon pass on my left 
within the constitutional capacity of mental and physical endurance. | hand the Maria place, the Gymnasium, and the Anklam gate. When 
The studies must never weary, but always interest; the appetite for} I come out of Little Cathedral-street I see on my left hand the 
knowledge must never be cloyed, but be kept always sharp and eager. | White Parade Place ; and within that, at a little distance, the beauti- 
These purposes are greatly aided by the frequent interchange of top-| ful statute of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. It is made of 
ics, and by lively conversational exercises, Before the childis even! white marble, and stands on a pedestal of variegated marble, and is 
permitted to learn his letters, he is tnder conversational instruction, | fonced in with an iron railing. From here I have on my right a 
frequently for six months or a year; and then a single week is suffi- | small place, which is a continuation of the Parade Place; and at the 
cient to introduce him into intelligibic and accurate plain reading. end of this, near the wall, I sce St. Peter’s Church, or the Wall- 
Every week is systematically divided, and every hour appropria-| street Church, as it is sometimes called. This church has a green 
ted. The scheme for the week is written on a large sheet of paper, | yard before it, planted with trees, which is called the Wall Church. 
and fixed in a prominent part of the schoolroom, so that every schol. | yard. St. Peter’s Church is the oldest church in this city; it has a 
ar knows what his business willbe for every hour in the week; and | little round tawer, which looks green, because it is mostly covered 
the plan thus‘marked out is rigidly followed. with copper which is made green by exposure to the weather.— 
Through all the parts of the course there are frequent reviews | WhenI go out of the school-house to the lower part of Little Cathe. 
and repetitions, that the impressions left on the mind may be distinct, | dral-street by the Coal- market, through Shoe-street, and Carriage- 
lively, and permanent. The exercises of the day are always com. | street, I come tothe Castle. The Castle is a large building, with 
menced and closed with a short prayer, and the Bible and hymn-book | two small towers, and is built around a square yard, which is called 
are the first volumes put into the pupils’ hands ; and these books they the Castle yard. Inthe Castle there are two churches; and the 
always retain and keep ia constant use during the whole progress of! King, and his Ministers of State, and the Judges of the Sgpremo 
their education. | Court, and the Consistory of the Church, hold their mectings there. 
The general! outline of the eight years’ instruction is nearly as From the Coal-market I go through Shoe-street to Hay-market ; and 
follows : | adjoining this is the New-Market, which was formed after St. Nich- 
I. First part of two years including children from siz to eight | olas’s Church was burnt, which formerly stood in that place. Between 
years old—four principal branches, namely: |the Hay-market and the New Market is the City Hall, where the 
1. Logical Exercises, or oral teaching in the exercises of the pow- officers and magistrates of the city hold their meetings.” 
ers of observation and expression, including religious instruction! If a garden is given to a class fara lesson, they are asked the size 
and the singing of hymns ; 2. Elements of Reading; 3. Elements of | of a garden, its shape, which they may draw on a slate with a pencil 
Writing ; 4. Elements of Number, or Arithmetic. | —whether there are trees in it—what the different parts of a tree are 
II. Second part, of two years, including children from eight to ten —what parts grow in the spring, and what parts decay in autumn, 
years old—seven principal branches, namely : j} and what parts remain the same throughout the winter-—whether any 
1. Exercises in Reading ; 2. Exercises in Writ'ng; 3. Religious | of the trees are fruit trees—what fruits they bear—when they ripen 
and Moral Instructivn, in select Bible narratives; 4. Language, or! —how they look and taste—whether the fruit be wholesome or oth- 
Grammar; 5. Numbers, or Arithmetic; 6. Doctrine of space and | erwise—whether it is prudent to eat much of it—what plants and 











form, or Geometry; 7. Singing by note, or elements of Music. 
Ill. Third part of two'years, including children from ten to twelyg 
years old—eight principal branches, namely : 


| roots there are in the garden, and what use is made of them—what 
‘flowers there are, and how they look, &c. The teacher may then 
read the description of the garden of Eden in the second chapter ef 







1, Exercices in Reading and Elocution; 2. Exercises in Orna-| Genesis: sing a hymn with them, the imagery of which is taken from 
mental Writing, preparatory to Drawing; 3. Religious Instruction | the fruits and blossoms of a garden, and explain to them how kind 
in the connected Bible History; 4. Language, or Grammar, with and bountiful God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and fruits, 
parsing; 5. Real Instruction, or knowledge of nature and the exter- | and euch beautiful flowers, for ournourishment dnd gratification. 
nal world, including the first elements of the sciences and the arts of| The external heavens also make an interesting lesson. ‘The sky 
ltfe—of geography and history; 6. Arithmetic, continued through —its appearance and color at different times; the clouds—their co- 
fractions avd the rules of proportion; 7. Geometry, doc‘rines of lor, their varying form and movements; the sun, its rising and set. 
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ting, its concealment by clouds, itd warming the earth, and giving it | 
life and fertility, its great heat in summer, and the danger of being | 
exposed to it unprotected ; the moon—its appearance by night, full, | 
gibbous, horned ; its occasional absence from the heavens; the stars | 
—their shining, difference among them, their number, distance from 
us, &c. In this connexion the teacher may read to them the 18th 
and 19th Psalms, and other passages of Scripture of that kind, sing 
with them a hymn celebrating the glory of God in the creation, and | 
enforce the moral bearings of such contemplations by appropriate re- 
marks. A very common lesson is the family and family duties— | 
love to parents, love to brothers and sisters, concluding with appro- | 
priate passages from Scripture, and singing a family hymn. 

2d. Elements of Reading. ; 

After a suitable time spent in the exercises above described, the 
children proceed to learn the elements of reading. The first stepis 
to exercise the organs of sound, till they have perfect command of | 
their vocal powers, and this, after the previous discipline in conver- | 
sation and singing, is atask soon accomplished. They are then 
taught to utter distinctly all the vowel sounds. The characters or 
letters representing these sounds are then shown and described them, 
till the form and power of each are distinctly impressed upon their 
memories. The same process is then gone through in respect to} 
diphthongs and consonants. Last of all, after having acquired a de- 
finite and distinct view of the different sounds, and of the forms of | 
the letters which respectively represent these sounds, they are taught | 
the names of the letters, with the distinct understanding that the | 
name of aletter and the power of a letter are two very different things. | 

They are now prepared to commence reading. The letters are | 
printed in large form on square cards, the class stands up before a | 
sort of rack, the teacher holds the cards in his hand, places one upon 
the rack, and a conversation ofthis kind passes between him and his | 
pupils: What letter isthat? H. He places another on the rack— 
What letter isthat? A. I now put these two letters together, thus 
(moving the cards close together,) HA—What sound do these two 
letters signify? Ha. There is another letter—What letteris that ? 
(putting it onthe rack.) R. 





, they occur. 


teaching not already substantially introduced into the best schools of 
our own country. I need not, therefore enter into any details res. 
pecting them, excepting so far as to say that the student is taught to 
demonstrate and perfectly to understand the reason and nature of 
every rule before he uses it. 

(See Arithmetics by Colburn, Ray, Miss Beecher, and others.) 


II. Part second—Children from eight to ten years of age. 

I. Exercises in Reading. 

The object of these exercises in this part of the course is to ac- 
quire the habit of reading with accuracy and readiness, with due re- 
gard to punctuation, and with reference to orthography. Sometimes 
the whole class read together, and sometimes an individual by him- 
self, in order to accustom them to both modes of reading, and to se- 
cure the advantages of both. The sentence is first gone through 
within the class by distinctly spelling each word asit occurs; then 
by pronouncing each word distinctly without spelling it; a third time 
by pronouncing the words and mentioning the punctuation points as 
A fourth time the sentence is read with the proper pau- 
ses indicated by the punctuation points, without mentioning them.— 
Finally, the same sentence is read with particular attention to the 
intonations of the voice. ,Thus, one thing is taken at a time, and 
pupils must become thorough in each as it occurs before they pro- 
ceed to thenext. One great benefit of the class reading together is, 
that each individual has the same amount of exercise as if he were 
the only one under instruction; his attention can never falter, and no 
part of the lesson escapes him. A skillful teacher, once accustom- 
ed to this mode of reading, can as easily detect any fault, mispronun. 
ciation, or a negligence in any individual, as if that individual were 
reading alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence read only 
three times, namely, “according to the words, according to the 
punctuation, according to the life.” 

2. Exercises in writing. 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining-hand, both large and 
small, the principles of teaching essentially as described in the first 


I now put this third letter to the other part ofthe course. The great object here is to obtain a neat, swift 


two, thus, HAR—What sound do the three letters make? Har. | business-hand. Sometimes without a copy they write from the dic- 


There is another letter—What is it? D. 
other three, thus HARD—What do they all make? Hard. Then 
he proceeds in the same way withthe letters F-I-S.T; joins these 
four letters to the preceding four, HARD-FIST, and the pupils pro- 
nounce Hard-fist. Then with the letters E and D, and joins these 
two to the preceding eight, and the pupils pronounce Hard.fisted. In 
this way they are taught to read words of any length—(for you may 
easily add to the above, N-E-S-S, and make Hard-fistedness)—the 
longest as easily as the shortest; and, in fact, they learn their let- 
ters ; they learn to read words of one syllable and of several syllables, 
and to read in plain reading by the same process at the same moment. 
After having completed a sentence or several sentences with the 
cards and rack, they then proceed to read the same words and sen- 
tences in their spelling-books. . 

3. Elements of Writing. 

The pupils aré first taught the right position of the arms and body 
in writing, the proper method of holding the pen, &c., and are exer- 
cised on these points till their habits are formed correctly. The dif- 
ferent marks used in writing are then exhibited to them, from the 
simplest point or straight line to the most complex figure. The vari- 
ations of form and position which they are capable of assuming, and 
the different parts of which the complex figures are composed, are 
carefully described, and the student is taught to imitate them ; begin. 
ning with the most simple, then the separate parts of the complex, 
then thé joining of the several parts to a whole, with his pencil and 
slate. After having acquired facility in this exercise, be is prepared 
to write with his ink and paper. The copy is written upon the black- 


board ; the paper is laid before each member of the class, and each | 


has his pen ready in his hand awaiting the word of his teacher. If 
the copy be the simple point, or line ;, the teacher repeats the sylla- 
ble one, one, slowly at first, and with gradually increasing speed, 
and at each repetition of the sound the pupils write. In this way 
they learn to make the mark both correctly and rapidly. If the fig- 
ure to be copied consist of two strokes, (thus, 7,) the teacher pro- 
nounces one, two, one, two, slowly at first, and then rapidly as before: 
and the pupils make the first mark, and then the second, at the sound 
of each syllable as before. If the figure consists of three strokes, 
(thus, 2,) the teacher pronounces one, two, three, and the pupils write 
as before. So when they come to make letters; the letter a has five 
strokes, thus, a. When that is the copy, the teacher says deliber- 
ately, one, two, three, four, five, and at the sound of each syllable the 
different strokes composing the letter are made; the speed of utter- 
ance is gradually accelerated, till finally the a is made very quickly, 
and, at the same time, neatly. By this method of teaching, a plain, 
neat, and quick hand is easily acquired. 


4. Elements of Number, or Arithmetic. 
{n this branch of instruction I saw no improvements in the mode of 


puctuation is combined with that in penmanship. They are also 
; taught to make and mend their own pens, and in doing this to be 
ecouomical of their quills. 

3. Religious and moral instruction in select Bible narratives. 

In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and the teach. 
er adopts the best method adapted in his judgment to the particular 
circumstances of his own echool, or to the-special objects which he 
|may have in view with a particular class. Sometimes he calls the 
| class around him, and relates to them, in his own language, some of 
the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to them in the words 
ofthe Bible itself, or directsone of the children to read it aloud; and 
then follows a friendly, familiar conversation between him and the 
class respecting the narrative; their little doubts are proposed and 
resolved, their questions put and answered, and the teacher unfolds 
the moral and religious instruction to be derived from the lesson, tnd 
illustrates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and precep- 
tive parts of the Scripture. Sometimes he explains to the class a 
particular virtue or vice; a truth ora duty; and after having clearly 
shown what itis, he takes some Bible narrative, which strongly illus- 
trates the point in discussion, reads it to them, and directs their atten- 
tion to it with special reference to the preceding narrative. 

A specimen or two of these different methods will best show what 
they are. 

(a) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ, as given by Luke ii. 
1-20. Observe, Christ was born for the salvation of men, sq also 
for the salvation of children. Christ is the children’s friend. Heav- 
en rejoices inthe good of men. Jesus, though so great and glorious 
makes his appearance in a most humble condition. He is the teach. 
er of the poor as well as of the rich. 

With these remarks compare other texts of the Biblo: 

“ John iii., 16. For God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.”’ ° z 

“1 John iv.,9. In this was manifested the love of God towards us ; be- 
cause God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him.” 

“ Mark x., 14, 15. But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and 
said unto them, Suffer litile children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of God. Verily, I say unto you, whosover shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as alittle child, he shall not enter therein.” 

And the lesson is concluded with singing a Christmas hymn. 

Jesus feeds five thousand men: John vi., 1-14. 

God can bles@ a little so that it will do great good. 

Economy suffers nothing to be lost—other texts, Ps. cxlv., 15, 16. 

= The eyes of all wait upon thee, dé thou givest them their meatin due 
season. 

“Thou openest thy hand and satisfieth the desire of every living thing.” 
| Matt. vi, 31-33. 


I join this letter to the tation of the teacher; and in most cases instruction in orthography 
| 
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Story of Cain and Abel. Genesis iv., 1-16. 

Remarks.—Two men may do the same thing externally, and yet 
the merit of their acts be very different. God looks at the heart. 
Be careful not to cherish envy or ill will in the heart. You know 
not to what crimes they may lead you. Remorse and misery of the 
fratricide—other texts. Matt. xv.,19; Heb. xi., 4; 1 Johniii., 12; 
Job xxxiv., 32. 


“ 19. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries» 
fornications, thefis, false witness, blasphemies.”’ 

“4. By faith Abel offered unto a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 
by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his 
gifts; and by it he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

“12, Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. 
And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were evil and his 
brother's righteous.” 

Story of Jesus inthe temple. Luke ii. 41-52. 

Jesusin his childhood was very fond of learning—jhe heard and 
asked questions)—God’s word was his delight; he understood what 
he heard and read—(men were astonished at his understanding and 
answers.) He carefully obeyed his parents—{he went with them, 
and was subject to them.) And, as he grew up, his good conduct 
endeared him to God and man—other texts. Eph. vi., 1-4; Prov. 
iii., 1-4. 

“1. Children obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is right. 

“2. Honour thy father and thy mother (which is the firet commandment 
with promise. 

t. That it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the 
earth. 

“4. And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

s re y son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my command- 
ments. 

“2. For length of days, and long life,and peace, shall they add tu thee. 

“3, Let not mercy and truth forsake thee, bind them about thy neck; 
write them upon the table of thine heart ; 

“4, So shalt thou find favour and good understanding inthe sight of God 
and man.” \ 

On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for example, states 
the general truth, that God protects and rewards the good, and pun- 
ishes the bad. In illustration of this, he reads to them the narra- 
tive of Daniel in the lion’s den, and the death which overtook his 
wicked accusers. Daz. vi. In illustratfon of the same truth, the 
escape of Peter, andthe miserable death of his percecutor, Herod 
may beread. Acts xii. 

The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class that diligence, 
scrupulous fidelity, and conscientious self-control are the surest 
guarantees of success in life. And, in illustration of the statement, 
read the narrative of Joseph’s conduct in his master’s house, in 
Egypt, and in the prison, and in the results of it. Gen. xxxix. So, 
also, various incidents in the life of Jesus may be used to great ad. 
vantage in illustrating different virtues. 

It is reeommenéed that the teacher employ, in his instruction, the 
translation of the Scripture in general use among the people ; but 
that he occasionally take the original Scriptures, and read to the 
children in his own translation, and sometimes use simple transla- 
tions from different authors, that children may early learn to notice 
the diversities of different faithful translations, and see what they 
really amount to. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that a teacher who under- 
stands his business and is faithful to his trust will scrupulously abstain 
from sectarian peculiararities, or from casting odium on the tenets of 
any Christian denominations. A man who has not magnanimity or 
enlargement of mind enough for this is not fit to be employed as a 
teacher, even in the humblest branches of knowledge. 

4. Language, or Grammar. 

The knowledge of the native tongue ; the ability to use it with cor- 
rectness, facility, and power, is justly regarded as one of the most 
importaat branches of common school instruction. It is the principal 
object of the logical exercises, or, as they may be justly termed, the 
exercises in thinking and speaking, already described as the first 
subject of study in the first part of the cour’e, before the child has be. 
gun to use his book at all. 

Inthe second part of the course grammar is tauglt directly and 
scientifically, yet by no means in a dry and technical manner, On 
the contrary, technical terms are crefully avoided till the child has 
become familiar with the nature and.use of the things designated by 
them, and he is able to use them as the names of ideas which have a 
definite existence in his mind, and not as awful sounds, dimly shad. 
owing forth some mysteries of science into which he has no power 
to penetrate, 

(Concluded in the next number-) 


In order to make room for the following paragraph and noti- 
ces, Which we deem desirable ‘o in scriat this time, we must 
break off abruptly in this part of Prof. Stowe’s Report. The 
remainder will oceupy two or three pages of the next number 





of the Journal, which will be issued on the 16th of the present 
month. We were in hopes of comprising all we proposed to 
publish about the Prussian system of public instruction in a 
single number. But we find itimpossible. And we think our 
readers will agree with us, that the more minute our informa- 
tion is, respecting the actual workings and mechanism of sucha 
system of education for a whole people, the better. 





CONNECTICUT STATE LYCEUM AND THE FRIENDS 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

As the Connecticut State Lyceum holds its annual meeting 
on Tuesday, the 7th of May next at Hartford, and as one of its 
main objects is the improvement of common schools, it is hoped 
that all who take an interest in any branch of the great cause 
of popular education will be present on that occasion. Every 
town and county Lyceum, should appoint delegates who will 
attend. Every town or society association for the improve- 
ment of common schools should see that it is represented in 
that meeting. Steps have been already taken for securing 
interesting discussion, and gentlemen from other States inter- 
ested in the great and leading object, will be present. 





TOWN ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENE OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We would respectfully invite the officers of these associa- 
tions to call the members together and make a report on the 
state of the winter schools, and discuss plans and suggestions 
for the improvement of the schools for the summer. We 
shall be very happy if they will also communicate tous the 
results of the doings for the past winter. 


SCHOOL RETURNS. 


The returns required by the Law have not been received 
from several School Societies. We must take this occasion to 
say, that the expense of forwarding them by mail is enormous, 
and thata private opportunity should be sought. If the oppor- 
tunity, suggested on the back of the returns, had-been impro- 
ved all expense might have been saved. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We shall bring the present volume of the Jonrnal to a close 
as soonas we can lay before our readers all the official com. 
munications which the Board may make to the Legislature. 

Although it will got have been published a year from the 
date of the first number, the volume will embrace more than 
twice as much matter as was promised in the outset. It would 
be very easy to eke out the year by diminishing the size of the 
two or more numbers which wiil follow this, and so spreading 
the matter over more surface. 
subscribers can have no objectiou to the course we propose to 
pursue. Whether the Journal will be continued another year 
or not, will dephnd on the pledge of support and cv-operation 
which the friends of the cause may giveto those who may be 
entrusted with its management hereafter. 

We would take this occasion respectfully to remind subscri-* 
bers who are indehted for the paper, that it is very desirable 
that the fiscal part of our duty should be closed immediately. 

Postmasters to whom we would again make our acknowl- 
edgments for past kindness, are requested to receive and for- 
ward the subscriptions of all who are in arrears. 





Examee.— The teacher knows little of his profession, if 
he does not know that no faculty of a child is stronger than 
imitation: and consequently no influence stronger than exam- 

le. Let the teacher be the lesson, and the pupil will soon 
imitate.”— Wyse on the Reformation of Education. 


But we feel assured that our — 
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